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Chronicle 


Home News.—The Western trip of the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency continued to monopolize the 


stage of national interest. Governor Roosevelt left the 
Pacific Coast without having made, at 
least publicly, any of the mistakes that 
his opponents had hoped for. On the 
other hand, his open bid for support from Senator John- 
son was kindly received by the latter. In San Francisco, 
he made a speech outlining his general economic philoso- 
phy, dwelling particularly on the need for morality in 
business and for what he called a constitutional economic 
system, which would insure a better distribution of 
wealth. In another speech in San Francisco, he again 
declared for repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, and at 
Los Angeles, before a large crowd, reviewed the campaign 
to date and taunted his opponents with not having taken 
up any of the issues he had raised. After a short rest 
in Arizona, he left for the East, planning speeches in 
Iowa and in Chicago. During his trip, he invited the 
support of other progressives, notably that of Senators 
Cutting and Norris. Meanwhile, it became clear that 
the Republican party was preparing to hurl all its forces 
into the struggle, beginning with the first week of Oc- 
tober when President Hoover was scheduled for a speech 


Politics 


at Des Moines in Iowa, in which State a revolt of the 
farmers appeared menacing. The Republicans themselves 
appeared alarmed at their prospects in the Middle West, 
but were optimistic about winning the East, on which 
the Democrats had counted because of their more radical 
stand on Prohibition. The second report of the 
Literary Digest poll, listing returns from eleven States, 
showed Governor Roosevelt slightly ahead but behind in 
Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, and New 
York, but leading in California, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
A striking feature of the Roosevelt vote was that nearly 
half of it was listed as voting Republican in 1928. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation made relief 
loans for application in the States of Pennsylvania, IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Missouri, Michigan, and Colorado, and also 
for assistance to various railroads and 
construction enterprises around the 
country. On September, 28 President 
Hoover gave directions to the Department of Agriculture 
to accept twenty-five per cent of the amount of loans due 
and to allow postponement of the rest until Congress 
reconvenes. 

Three important events marked the campaign for 
salvaging the railroads in the interests of security holders, 
largely insurance companies and savings banks. First, 
the executives of the four projected 
trunk systems announced that their dif- 
ficulties had been composed; secondly, 
President Hoover asked railroad presidents and railroad- 
labor executives to postpone discussion of further wage 
cuts until the end of the year; many railroads were said 
to be willing to accept this if the present ten per cent re- 
duction agreement were extended beyond February 1; 
thirdly, a committee was appointed, consisting of Calvin 
Coolidge, Alfred E. Smith, Bernard M. Baruch, Clark 
Howell, Sr., and Alexander Legge, to study the situation 
of the railroads and to present recommendations as to 
what steps are desirable to improve their position. 


Relief 


Railroad 
Relief 


Argentina.—On September 24, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties approved a measure legalizing divorce in Argentina, 
despite a three-month campaign of opposition to the bill 
waged by a large group of Catholic 
women’s organizations. It was expected, 
however, that the Senate would side- 
track the measure, as it had already done with the women’s 
suffrage bill. On September 28, the Administration 
was officially authorized by the Legislature to arrange for 
the re-entrance of Argentina into the League of Nations, 
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with the reservation that Argentina refused to recognize 
the Monroe Doctrine as anything more than a “ unilateral 
political statement of policy.” 


Bolivia.—While reports indicated that desperate fight- 
ing still continued for the possession of Fort Boqueron 
in the disputed Gran Chaco region, renewed efforts were 
made by the Commission of Neutral 
Nations, sitting in Washington, to bring 
hostilities to an end. In an identic note 
sent to Bolivia and Paraguay on September 22, the Com- 
mission proposed a truce guaranteed by military repre- 
sentatives of neutral Powers and sanctioned by a threat of 
withdrawal of diplomatic recognition from either country 
upon violation of the truce if once accepted. Both Bolivia 
and Paraguay continued to insist on adequate guarantees 
for the retention of the status quo before they would 
agree to any truce proposals. 


Peace Efforts 


Chile.—An indication of popular discontent with the 
military regime of Provisional President Bartolome 
Blanche was seen in the seizure of General Armando 
Mujica by a group of civilians at the air- 
port of Antofagasta on September 28. 
General Mujica had been sent by the 
Federal Government to relieve General Vignola as com- 
mander of the First Army Division of the North as a re- 
sult of General Vignola’s protests against military control 
of the Government. 


Popular 
Discontent 


China.—With the formal cessation of fighting on Sep- 
tember 25 between the forces of Governor Han Fu-chu of 
Shantung and the army of General Liu Chen-nien, it was 
revealed ‘that Han Fu-chu had succeeded 
in driving his opponent’s forces from 
Chefoo. It was announced that Liu’s 
army would be transferred to another province to take 
up the fight against bandits and Communists. In the 
meanwhile Han Fu-chu’s plan to occupy the seaport of 
Chefoo was foiled when the city was occupied by the 
navy under the command of Chang Hsiao-liang. Latest 
dispatches reported that fighting had again broken out 
among the various “ armies ” in Shantung. 


Civil 
War 


Cuba.—A new outbreak of political unrest resulted in 
the assassination on September 27 of five men prominent 
in the political life of Cuba, including Dr. Clemente 
Vasquez Bello, President of the Senate 
and an aspirant for the Presidency in the 
1934 election. Martial law was im- 
mediately declared in Havana, and a strict censorship of 
news prevented the publication of information concerning 
the arrest of suspects. Political opponents of President 
Machado declared that the assassinations were retaliatory 
measures carried out by sympathizers of the administra- 
tion. Meanwhile public discussion of the necessity of 
large cuts in the 1932-1933 budget focused attention on 
the financial plight of the country. A large deficit was 
expected for the current fiscal year, with the salaries of 


Political 
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employes in most Government departments and the 
pensions of the Veterans of the War of Independence 
from two to four months in arrears. Continued decrease 
in revenue from all sources of taxation was given as the 
reason for existing difficulties. 


France.—The entire Right press manifested its agree- 
ment with Winston Churchill’s statement last week that 
Germany was still the strongest power in Europe. The 
newspapers all pointed out that where- 
as Germany had forces amounting to 
about 850,000 men, France had only 
560,000 troops, of whom 200,000 were in the colonies. 
One of the dailies insisted that it had accurate informa- 
tion to the effect that there were seventy-three German 
factories, nearly all of them unauthorized, engaged in the 
manufacture of munitions, and artillery, aviation, and 
chemical materials. Other newspapers claimed that the 
German budget was falsifying its public figures to hide 
the amount spent on defense measures. M. Bainville, 
a prominent journalist, asserted in one of the papers that 
the very reasons which urged France to peace committed 
Germany to war. This furore in the press was followed 
on’September 25 by a significant speech made by Premier 
Herriot at Gramat. The Premier stressed France’s re- 
cent efforts towards disarmament, showing how the na- 
tion had reduced its military expenses ten per cent and 
its military effectives to 43,000 men. His speech was 
widely interpreted as a new plea for security. 

The publication on September 27 of the customs figures 
for the first eight months of the year showed an un- 
favorable trade balance. This, together with the fact 
that Germany recently announced its in- 
tention of establishing quota restrictions 
on French importations, presaged an al- 
most certain modification of France’s most-favored-nation 
treaty with Germany. Some few observers even pre- 
dicted that the whole treaty would be scrapped. On the 
other hand, the recent developments in Rumania made 
possible the long-discussed Franco-Soviet non-agression 
pact, initialed by the two Governments in August, 1931. 
Despite the fact that Paris demanded much that Moscow 
was unwilling to grant, the importance of closer friend- 
ship between the two nations in the present diplomatic 
struggle of France with Germany was a factor that 
promised a notable reduction of French demands, and the 
final signing of the treaty was thought to be close at hand. 


Newspaper 
Campaign 


Treaty 
Change 


Germany.—Minister of Agriculture von Braun in a 
speech before the agricultural council of Bavaria on 
September 26 announced the Government’s intention to 
decree import quotas for a large number 
of agricultural products as a main point 
in the farm-relief program, which was to 
supplement the economic-reconstruction plan decreed re- 
cently. The import-quota plan for farm products was 
described as a complete shift from the old system of 
tariff walls to the rigid restriction of imports by admitting 
very small specified quantities of certain goods. German 
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industrial circles had opposed the introduction of the quota 
system through fear of foreign reprisals, but the Govern- 
ment insisted that the alarming situation of the farm 
population left it no alternative. 

The Prussian Diet had under consideration new meas- 
ures proposed by the National Socialists to prohibit en- 
tirely the existence of all free-thinker and atheist organ- 
izations in Prussia. In the meanwhile 
the Government’s campaign against all 
forms of public indecency in theaters, 
cabarets, and at public places of amusement had resulted 
in a marked improvement in the tone of public morals. 


Public 
Morals 


Great Britain.—Presaged by rumors for more than 
two weeks, the resignations from the National Govern- 
ment of three Cabinet members and eight non-Cabinet 

officials were offered on September 29. 
a + Viscount Snowden, Lord Privy Seal, a 

former Laborite, and two Liberals, Sir 
Herbert Samuel, Home Secretary, and Sir Archibald Sin- 
clair, Secretary for Scotland, stated that they were unable 
to accept the policy of the National Cabinet in regard to 
the Parliamentary program of legislation that would 
ratify the agreements signed at the Ottawa Conference. 
Their demand that the proposed legislation be delayed or 
be modified was not regarded. In his letter to Prime 
Minister MacDonald, Viscount Snowden declared that the 
policy to which Great Britain was committed by Stanley 
Baldwin and the Conservative elements in the National 
Government at Ottawa was disastrous to the welfare of 
the country, disruptive of the Empire, and dangerous 
to international relations. He practically accused the 
majority Conservatives in the National Government of 
breaking faith with the minority elements on the policy 
of a protective tariff and on fiscal matters. The Liberals, 
likewise in their letter of resignation declared that the 
trade bargainings at Ottawa were subversive of the unity 
of the Empire and that the agreements reached, apart 
from the question of the right of the delegates to give 
such undertakings, could not be ratified constitutionally 
by Parliament. Both Viscount Snowden and the Liberals 
expressed the opinion that the crisis which brought them 
into the National coalition had passed, and that, therefore, 
their resignations would not affect the stability of the 
country. Mr. MacDonald, however, denied that this was 
true and asserted that there was still the need of a non- 
party Government for a complete recovery and for foreign 
influence. Those who resigned from the Cabinet would 
not go into opposition to the Government except in eco- 
nomic and fiscal matters. Sir John Simon, Foreign Secre- 
tary, Walter Runciman, President of the Board of Trade, 
and the Liberals of their section remained in the Cabinet 
and supported the National Government. A Conservative, 
Sir John Gilmour, succeeded to the office of Secretary 
for Home Affairs, and a National Liberal, Sir Godfrey 
Collins, became Secretary for Scotland. 


India.—After abstaining from all food for 149 hours, 
Mahatma Gandhi abandoned his fast upon the acceptance 
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by the British Government of the agreement reached by 
caste Hindus and the untouchables on 
the matter of a joint electorate. From 
the beginning of the fast, representatives 
of the Hindu communities were in continued conference 
seeking a solution acceptable to the Mahatma. A com- 
promise was finally reached on September 24, whereby 
B. M. Ambedkar, leader of the depressed classes, aban- 
doned his demand for separate electorates, and the caste 
Hindus agreed to apportion representation in joint elec- 
torates to the untouchables. The agreement granted to the 
depressed classes 148 seats in the Provincial Legislatures 
(twice the number granted to this class in the British 
settlement) and an undetermined number of seats in the 
Central Legislature. It bound the caste Hindus to take 
practical steps to remove the social stigma from the de- 
pressed classes, to promote grants for their education, and 
guaranteed to them a fair share of representation in pub- 
lic services. Prime Minister MacDonald, to whom the 
agreement was cabled immediately, answered on Septem- 
ber 26 that the Government accepted the terms and would 
recommend them to Parliament. It was then that Ma- 
hatma Gandhi gave up the fast, which had so weakened 
him that he was unable to speak. Mr. MacDonald, before 
giving his assent, made sure that the agreement between 
the Hindus did not violate the rights of the Moslems and 
other minorities. He also sought further information on 
the system that was to be devised for the primary elec- 
tions and for the number of seats to be accorded the un- 
touchables in the Central Legislature. Both in India and 
England, there was some doubt as to the sincerity of the 
caste Hindus in accepting the agreements and to their 
ability to fulfil them. Strong opposition to them developed 
among the more orthodox sections, though in general 
there was wide-spread rejoicing over the saving of 
Gandhi's life. 


Hindu 
Agreement 


Manchukuo.—The growing unrest among Chinese ele- 
ments in the newly erected State of Manchukuo resulted 
in the creation of a delicate diplomatic situation when 

on September 29 troops under the com- 
Upeleng mand of the insurgent Chinese general, 

Su Ping-wen, aided by revolting Man- 
chukuo soldiers, seized the town of Manchuli, close to the 
Russian border line, the junction point of the Chinese- 
Eastern Railway and the Trans-Siberian line. The near- 
est Japanese troops were stationed at Tsitsihar, 250 miles 
to the Southeast. Official Japanese announcements from 
Mukden admitted that the Chinese irregulars had been 
partly successful in their uprising, and announced that 
arrangements would be made with Russia to allow Japan- 
ese armed forces to approach the Russian border in a 
counter-attack to repress the rebellion. Later dispatches 
reported that the revolt was more widespread than had 
at first appeared, with several other important railway 
centers in the hands of insurgent forces. Communications 
between Mukden and the Western sections of Manchuria 
were broken off after appeals for help had been sent 
out by Japanese residents and officials. 
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Peru.—kKeports indicated that sentiment for the reten- 
tion of the Amazon River port of Leticia, which had been 
seized from Colombia by armed Peruvian civilians, con- 
tinued to grow. The Department of 
Loreto announced that it was ready to 
accept responsibility for the seizure and 
would put 10,000 armed men in the field to resist any 
attempts by Colombia to regain the seized town. Public 
demands were made that the Peruvian Government seek 
revision of the treaty of 1927, by which Peru ceded 


Leticia to Colombia. 


Dispute with 
Colombia 


Puerto Rico.—In his first annual report to the Secre- 
tary of War, Governor James R. Beverley of Puerto 
Rico suggested birth control as a solution of the popula- 
tion problem of the island, where, he 
asserted, “conditions demonstrate that 
this population is too large for an area 
which is and always must remain largely agricultural.” It 
was recalled that Governor Beverley in his inaugural 
address had stressed a similar plea for birth control. 
Bishop A. J. Willinger of Ponce, in a statement objecting 
to the Governor’s proposal, questioned the accuracy of 
statistical data offered in its support. On September 
26, another devastating hurricane swept across the island, 
bringing death to more than 200, according to preliminary 
estimates, and causing damages to buildings and crops 
that were expected to reach a total of several millions of 
dollars. 


Governor’s 
Report; 
Hurricane 





Spain.—Visitors, whose number was estimated at 300,- 
000, surged into Barcelona on September 25 to join the 
1,000,000 inhabitants of that city in a wild demonstration 
over Catalan freedom. The huge crowds 
sang and danced in the streets as Premier 
Azaiia arrived to present the autonomy 
statute, recently passed by the Cortes, to Col. Francesc 
Macia, President of the Catalan Generalitat. It was 
Catalonia’s Fourth of July, and Colonel Macia expressed 
the enthusiasm of his own people when he said: “Today 
there passes definitely the despotic centralism, established 
by our foreign ex-rulers, who never understood the prob- 
lems of the Spanish people.” 


Catalan 
Freedom 


Disarmament.—On September 26, the permanent 


Bureau of the Disarmament Conference adjourned until 
October 10, after having made futile attempts to persuade 
Germany to attend its sessions. Arthur 


Bureau of : 
Sessions Henderson, chairman of the conference, 
Adjourned failed to secure immediate discussion 


of Germany’s claim to arms equality, either by building 
up its own army or scaling down those of the other coun- 
tries, but he did receive the promise of discussion of that 
subject when the Bureau meets again. Chancellor von 
Papen reiterated his stand that Germany did not seek to 
rearm but desired equality by the disarmament of other 
countries. 


International Economics.—On September 28, Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury Mills announced that he had waived 
the ninety-day notice required and permitted the post- 
ponement of the payment of $7,800,000 
Payments due from Germany on the costs of the 
Deferred Army of Occupation and mixed claims ; 
thus, aside from Germany, the only other countries which 
had given the required notice of non-payment were 
Poland, Esthonia, and Latvia. The principal reason given 
by the Germans for non-payment was that they were 
unable to secure foreign exchange. 


German 


League of Nations.—The League of Nations reas- 
sembled for its most critical meeting since the World War. 
It had before it the questions of the strife between Bolivia 

and Paraguay and between Japan and 


soe al China, with Japan threatening to leave 
the League, and the German demand for 
equality. It was severely hampered by financial difficul- 


ties, many countries having failed to pay their dues. The 
sixty-eighth session of the Council of the League met on 
September 23, and was presided over by President De 
Valera of Ireland, whose competent handling of the sub- 
sequent discussions received much praise. In the first 
sessions, ground was laid for invoking the Covenant of 
the League in the trouble between Bolivia and Paraguay, 
and an appeal was sent to the two nations to observe their 
obligations to the League not to have recourse to armed 
force. The German question was set aside for the time 
until the Disarmament Bureau had discussed the matter, 
and the question of the Japanese occupation of Manchuria 
was at the Japanese request postponed to a special meet- 
ing on November 4, after which time it was expected 
the Lytton report would have been published. On Sep- 
tember 26, the Assembly began its thirteenth session, and 
was addressed by Mr. De Valera as President of the 
Council. Setting aside the formal address prepared for 
him by the Secretariat, Mr. De Valera bluntly remarked 
that the League was under heavy criticism and that its 
very existence was threatened unless it invokes its full 
power against all nations, whether large or small, violating 
their obligations. During these first sessions, definite ac- 
tion was paralyzed partly by the lack of money and also 
by the absence of the premiers of France, Great Britain, 
and Germany. 





The Chinese who come to school here in the 
United States are going back pagans. Our own 
Bishops in China now appeal against the “ white 
peril,” through Frank A. Thill next week in 
“Christian China to Pagan America.” 

Francis Talbot will narrate a tale of a certain 
bright morning, in “ Black Vestments.” 

“Can a Catholic Vote Socialist?” is held over 
to next week. Gerard B. Donnelly will write it. 

William Burke Teeling will tell what is being 
done to preserve the faith of the Central Euro- 
pean immigrants who are pouring into Western 
Canada, in “ The Sisters of Service in Canada.” 
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The New Railroad Commission 


AST week saw the formation of a new 

partisan ” railroad commission, with former Presi- 
dent Coolidge at its head. The other members are Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, Clark Howell, Alexander Legge, and 
former-Governor Alfred E. Smith. The day which wit- 
nessed the formation of the commission also brought 
the news that, at the instance of President Hoover, the 
railroads had agreed to defer pressing a new reduction of 
wages until January 1, 1933, when, said Secretary of 
Labor Doak, “the general economic situation would be 
much clearer.” 

We propose to welcome this new board on the general 
ground that it may succeed in untangling a difficult propo- 
sition. Certainly, under the policies thus far adopted, mat- 
ters have gone from bad to worse, although in recording 
this judgment we express no adverse opinion on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It seems to us that, on 
the whole, the Commission has done its work well; in 
fact, the one circumstance which makes our welcome of 
the new board a little less than warm is a veiled attack on 
the Commission in an article in the New York Herald 
Tribune for September 27. 

The Tribune may be relied upon to present the views 
of the ruling classes, and the article of September 27 
seems to regard the board solely as a possible emanci- 
pator of the roads from the slavery of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and other evil-minded persons. 
Quoting the United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
Tribune suggests that the board will probably find it 
advisable to stabilize railroad credit by allowing the car- 
riers “greater flexibility in earnings,” and it puts this 
suggestion at the head of the list. Other suggestions refer 
to a revision of the rate-making rule, repeal of the recap- 
ture clause of the Interstate Commerce Act, “ elimination 
of unnecessary interference with railroad management,” 
and adoption of measures which will permit the roads 
to meet the competition provided by other forms of 
transportation. 


‘ 
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It will be observed that the list is most notable for what 
it omits. Its silence on wages is deep enough to justify 
the conclusion that all is well with the workers. It busies 
itself with the economic and industrial aspects of rail- 
roading, which is well enough as long as we remember 
that railroading has its human aspects. No one in this 
country has any sentimental affection for the railroads. 
No man would fight for them, as he would fight for his 
country or his home. He would as soon take up arms in 
defense of the cafeteria at the corner. When we admit 
the railroads need help and ought to be helped, we are 
not thinking of dividends, but of underpaid workers. 
The roads should be granted a measure of relief, chiefly 
to enable them to stabilize wages at a decent figure, and 
to guarantee a fair degree of stability of employment. 

We prefer to believe that the new board will be human 
rather than Tribunish. The presence of such men as 
Clark Howell and Alfred E. Smith does much to 
strengthen our belief. Bernard M. Baruch is a director 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, a company that has 
always been disposed to deal fairly with its employes, 
and Alexander Legge, of the International Harvester 
Company, will present the views, it is hoped, of the 
farmer as well as of the manufacturer. Mr. Coolidge 
here enters an unknown field, but he has the confidence 
of the country, and will doubtless make a satisfactory 
chairman. Governor Roosevelt drew attention some weeks 
ago to the need of reorganization of the railroads, without 
stating in precise detail what that reorganization should 
embrace. It is to be hoped that light can be thrown 
upon this program by the Coolidge Committee. 


The Charities Convention 
HE convention of the National Conference of Cath- 
olic Charities met at Omaha in the last week of 
September. 

The work of this Conference grows in importance year 
by year. The principles of Christian charity remain 
unchanged, but every year brings problems which chal- 
lenge our ingenuity. Our environment is not that of 
Vincent de Paul, or of John Francis Regis, or even that 
of Ozanam, and we face difficulties of which these great 
heroes of charity did not even dream. 

What we need today is not only their love of God and 
man, but their pioneering spirit. They kept their eyes 
upon the supernatural, but while holding fast to immutable 
principles, they were never afraid to investigate any new 
discovery which fairly promised to extend the field of 
their labors and to perfect it. So far in advance of their 
times were they that they were considered rash innovators 
by men and women whose alleged prudence was so per- 
vasive that it paralyzed their activity. They were radicals, 
but Christian radicals, who could separate the false from 
the true in the newer methods, and use all for God’s 
glory and the welfare of mankind. 

We are glad to see that the subject of psychiatric clinics 
for child guidance was discussed at one of the meetings. 
The fact that the average clinic of this kind is wholly 
unfit for the Catholic or, in fact, for any child, means, 
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properly interpreted, that we must stir ourselves to pro- 
vide clinics of our own. So little is their importance 
generally understood that in only a few cities have we 
done as much as to make a beginning. This need has 
also been presented at meetings of the National Catholic 
Educational Association which at the 1930 convention 
appointed a committee to deal with it. It is to be hoped 
that joint action by the Conference and the Association 
will result in clinics in all our large cities. 


Poison in the Classroom 


LETTER addressed to Governor Gardner of North 
Carolina, and signed by nearly 300 prominent 
citizens, has been published in pamphlet form by L. A. 
Tatum, of Belmont. The document refers to the presence 
of two lecturers at the State University and at the North 
Carolina College for Women, and to certain texts re- 
quired at these institutions, or recommended by them. 
One of the lecturers was the ineffable Bertrand Russell, 
while the texts are presentations of an extreme form of 
Freudianism by three American commentators. They are 
sufficiently characterized as to their general teaching by 
a quotation from a volume by Freud recommended at the 
University for collateral reading, “One grows healthy, 
then, by giving one’s sexuality free reign.” 

The indignation of these citizens of North Carolina, 
forced to pay taxes to support attacks on the most sacred 
principles of religion and morality, is easily understood. 
The professors have asserted that lectures by men such 
as Russell merely give the student an insight into the 
various philosophies of the day. It seems to us that the 
citizens have a better knowledge of the effect upon the 
student when they characterize it as “ destructive.” “ Some 
people can’t seem to realize that the day of purity, self- 
sacrifice, ideals, and all that bunk, are gone forever,” 
wrote a student in the Tar Heel Topics, a college paper 
whose editor had enthusiastically praised Russell’s lecture. 
“There is no such thing as evil or wickedness—merely 
the standards of the times.” 

We shall await the Governor’s answer with considerable 
interest, but we fear that it will afford small consolation 
to Mr. Tatum and his associates. What is taught at 
North Carolina is taught with varying emphasis in every 
non-Catholic college and university in this country, 
whether maintained by the State or by private corpora- 
tions. Secularism in education excludes religion but not 
irreligion. It bans every system of morality based upon 
supernatural revelation, yet opens its arms to systems 
excogitated in the bordels of Vienna. It has no place 
for those who praise God, but it has a welcome for 
those who blaspheme Him. Blatant atheists may hold 
chairs in the schools it controls, but no man will long 
retain his position if he strikes a clear blow for Christian- 
ity. Under the plea of academic freedom which in many 
instances is rank license, it freely attacks every tenet of 
religion, natural or revealed, which has been held sacred 
through nineteen centuries of Christianity. 

To that system we Americans are apparently wedded. 
It is a system which in its repulsive reality is both anti- 
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American and anti-religious. Its effects upon millions of 
young Americans is plainly seen in the waning Christianity 
of this country, and as Christianity wanes so too does 
respect for the principles of righteous liberty upon which 
our constitutional structure is reared. Still, Mr. Tatum 
and his associates. will not battle in vain. No word 
spoken for the truth can be lost. 


De Valera at Geneva 


T is said that Talleyrand startled the delegates at 
Vienna by telling them the truth. By telling the 

truth at Geneva, President De Valera has startled the 
whole world. “ Rarely has Geneva heard such a speech,” 
writes the special correspondent of the New York Times. 
“Mr. De Valera is hailed as the League’s ‘ new strong 
man ’.” 

The heart of the President’s address is found in his 
repeated assertion that if the League is to prosper, or 
even survive, it must retain the support and confidence 
of public opinion. “Let us be frank with ourselves,” 
said Mr. De Valera, and with that preamble he recited 
in forcible terms accusations that have been brought 
against the League in many countries. With much of 
this criticism he did not agree, yet he thought that “ the 
one effective way’ of silencing criticism ... is to show 
unmistakably that the covenant of the League is a solemn 
pact, the obligations of which no State, great or small, 
will find possible to ignore.” The world was waiting for 
action which would indicate this determination, for action 
that meant planning “for the well being and happiness 
of men—the plain ordinary human beings in every coun- 
try who feel, think, and suffer.” 

In pleading for these “plain ordinary human beings 
in every country, who feel, think, and suffer,” Mr. De 
Valera rises far above all partisan conflicts, and speaks 
the purposes of Christian statesmanship. The world has 
grown weary of politicians in high place whose chauvinism 
profits their own countries nothing since it keeps alive 
the distrust of nation for nation. In treaty after treaty, 
these politicians have agreed that war shall be the last, 
not the first, recourse in international disputes, and with 
the ink not yet dry on the record have returned ‘home to 
plead for larger armaments. Even at this time, when, as 
Mr. De Valera said, “ on every side there is real evidence 
of an impending economic collapse,” armament is piled 
upon armament, and nations whose populations are near- 
ing starvation are drawn up in battle array. 

But the League can yet redeem itself. The very criti- 
cism to which it has been subjected is proof of a world- 
wide hatred of war, and of the desire of all peoples that 
the League assist them in outlawing war. On our entrance 
into the World War, President Wilson was at pains to 
assert that our enemy was not the German people, but 
its misguided Government. The same distinction can be 
applied to any war that may arise in the future, for it 
will be engineered not by any people, but by a Govern- 
ment. We do not approach peace through armaments, 
but through an earnest desire to establish peace. President 
De Valera speaks for the world, and the world will re- 
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echo his prayer at Geneva, ‘* May God assist us in the 
exalted task before us, and may He not permit that we 
should fail.” 


A Myopic Governor 


OR the first time in our history, a Federal official, 

the Governor of Puerto Rico, has publicly advocated 
the degrading practices of contraception. Governor Bev- 
erley has not only shocked the consciences of millions 
of his fellow-citizens, whose Christian principles are at 
variance with the ethics of the barnyard and the stock- 
farm. He has also shocked the economists and the soci- 
ologists, who know that the struggling people of Puerto 
Rico will never be aided by teaching them devices which 
destroy self-control and foster self-indulgence. 

According to the Most Rev. A. J. Willinger, C.SS.R., 
D.D., Bishop of Ponce, the Governor is in error when he 
claims that the registry of births discloses an enormous in- 
crease in the population. Quoted in the New York Times 
for September 27, the Bishop said that much confusion 
had been caused by the recent legislation requiring all un- 
registered persons to be enrolled in the census. This enrol- 
ment has resulted in adding to the registry of births many 
cases already unofficially reported; hence the Governor's 
statistics are based on the registration of adults, not upon 
the corrected birth rate. 

In place of the destructive methods advocated by the 
Governor, the Bishop pleads for reforms that are socially 
and economically constructive. As every American knows, 
for many years before the occupation of Puerto Rico by 
the United States, the political and economic conditions 
of the island were in a state of turmoil. A weak home 
Government had tolerated the growth of abuses which 
weighed heavily upon the people, and by the time that 
the control of Spain was destroyed, many of these abuses 
had become established customs. Unfortunately, our own 
occupancy of Puerto Rico has not been marked by su- 
preme wisdom. Some progress, or apparent progress, has 
been made through the establishment of schools, but the 
worth of this system to the rank and file of Puerto 
Ricans may be seriously questioned. It can hardly be 
said that secular education has evolved into a social force 
of real worth in Puerto Rico. The island has more 
schools than it had in 1898, but the old abuses continue. 

The worst of these abuses, according to Bishop Wil- 
linger, is peonage. A policy of absentee landlordism 
has been established by a number of large corporations, 
under which the land is parceled out, and the people are 
reduced to “ virtual peonage.” The morality of a peon 
camp is never high, but when peonage is made into a 
system, morality all but disappears. Obviously, it is 
impossible to raise these persecuted people in the scale 
of morality and civilization, as long as corporations are 
permitted to exploit them for gain. Treated as slaves, 
with no rights which any man is bound to respect, they 
sink deeper and deeper into the pit of disease and degrada- 
tion. To assert that they can be raised by teaching them 
contraceptive practices is sheer folly. Nothing can be 
done for them, until the peonage is abolished. 
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That is the policy which Bishop Willinger advocates. 
Let the Government do its duty by using every means 
in its power to destroy peonage, and the evils of which 
Governor Beverley complains will be ended. The re- 
sources of Puerto Rico are amply sufficient for the sup- 
port of a far larger population, but degradation and 
disorder will continue as long as these resources are con- 
trolled by a few wealthy corporations. 

What is true of Puerto Rico is equally true of the 
United States. No doubt the growth of contraception 
in this country is largely due to the destruction of moral 
standards, but for the rest of it economic conditions 
which, in the words of Leo XIII, reduce the worker to 
a state differing little from slavery, must be held respon- 
sible. It is impossible to level economic inequalities by 
the use of devices which outrage man’s moral nature. 
These devices merely divert attention from what shoukd 
be the main object of attack, namely, those centralizations 
of wealth, which, in the words of Leo XIII, “lay upon 
the teeming masses of the laboring poor a yoke little 
better than that of slavery itself.” 

Peonage, not children, is the enemy in Puerto Rico. 
Let the Governor gird himself for the destruction of this 
abominable slavery, and the population problem will take 
care of itself. 


The Physician’s Pay 

. pewsanaty at a clinical congress at Yale last week, 

Edward A. Filene, of Boston, told the assembled 
physicians that as far as the application of business prin- 
ciples to their profession was concerned, they were still 
in the ox-cart stage. “ The tradition of medicine has been 
to serve first, and to worry about cost afterward. That 
the medical profession is a humanitarian business is no 
reason why it should not be a profitable business.” 

Mr. Filene’s words are capable of an interpretation that 
is wholly reasonable, but we hope to be saved from the 
day when young men and women take up the profession 
of medicine with the purpose of turning it into a “ profit- 
able business.” It will be better for humanity, and bet- 
ter for the physician himself, to ride along in an ox-cart, 
than to step into a limousine acquired by keeping one eye 
on the patient, and the other on his pocketbook. 

For all this, however, the physician must eat, and he 
cannot eat unless those who make use of his skill recom- 
pense him. We are heartily in sympathy with the pur- 
poses of the Wilbur Commission which began to study 
the costs of medical care some years ago, and we hope 
that it will finally devise a plan which will be fair both 
to the physician and to the patient. Putting the case on 
its lowest basis, the right of the physician to receive his 
fee is a right based on strict justice. Furthermore, to 
pay this fee promptly and if possible, liberally, is an act 
of charity, not necessarily to the physician, but to those 
patients whom a liberal fee enables him to treat, free 
of cost. 

No less an authority than Holy Scripture bids us honor 
the physician. The honor which he, and his destitute 
patients as well, will best appreciate is a goodly fee. 
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The Middle Ages Had No Third Degree 


James J. Wacsu, M.D., Ph.D. 


HE recent applications by the police of the “ third 

I degree” to the limit and beyond furnished an op- 

portunity for a number of writers and even some 
editors to rush into print with bitter condemnations of 
“a lapse into medievalism represented by these police 
tortures.”” Even the New York Herald Tribune, in an 
editorial with a title summoning “ apt alliteration’s artful 
aid” in the words “ Medievalism at Mineola,” suggests 
that the climax of the application of torture in legal pro- 
cedures occurred in the Middle Ages. The worthy editorial 
writer needs to look up his dates. He says that the 
Greeks used torture, the Romans elaborated and perfected 
it, but that it reached its height of refinement in the 
Renaissance. The idea which he expresses most forcibly, 
and which a great many people accept as almost Bible 
truth—that the peopie of the Middle Ages were the great 
torturers of history—is utterly without historical justifica- 
tion. The ultimate sentence of the editorial, “When a 
batch of atavistic detectives at Mineola revert to the Mid- 
dle Ages,” would be much more historically correct if it 
were described as a reversion to early modernism rather 
than to medievalism. 

Even a glance at the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” which 
certainly holds no brief for the Middle Ages, would have 
kept the editor of the Herald Tribune from this amusing 
but amazing, because it is so common, historical error 
The writer of the “ Britannica” article emphasizes that it 
is the boast of the common law of England that it never 
recognized torture as legal. The common law comes to us 
mainly from the constructive thirteenth century, and Brac- 
ton’s “ Digest” formulated the principles of it as it has 
remained ever since. No wonder, then, that Coke said, 
“In England there is no law to warrant tortures in this 
land nor can they be justified by any prescription.” In 
spite of this, torture was actually inflicted quite frequently 
in England for several centuries, but these were not cen- 
turies of the Middle Ages. Medievally, torture was in- 
flicted but rarely, and only in Star Chamber cases for 
treason. In only two instances was a warrant for torture 
issued to a common-law judge in some 500 years. Per- 
haps the most striking feature of the history of torture is 
that in 1310, just after the close of the thirteenth century, 
which represents so characteristically the Middle Ages, the 
Templars were condemned to be tortured by Royal war- 
rants addressed to the Mayor and Sheriff of London. In 
this case it is recorded that torture was unknown in 
England and that no torturer was to be found in the 
realm. 

It was during the sixteenth century particularly that 
torture became common, not only in England but also in 
other European countries. It is good history to say that 
the rack and the screw were never out of commission in 
Elizabeth’s time. The rack in the Tower of London is 
said to have been introduced by the Duke of Exeter in the 
reign of Henry VI, but this was at the very end of the 


Middle Ages, and probably after the date (1453, the fall 
of Constantinople) usually set as the beginning of modern 
history. The feeling of the English people of the time 
with regard to the rack is very well illustrated by the 
fact that it came to be called “the Duke of Exeter’s 
Daughter.” The Duke, like Dr. Guillotine in France, was 
pilloried in the popular speech for his invention. 

The writer in the “ Britannica” goes on to say, “Under 
Henry VIII torture appears to have been in frequent use. 
Only two cases are recorded under Edward VI and eight 
under Mary.” He adds, “ These cases afford no ground 
for the assertions made by Strutt and Bishop Burnet that 
torture was used on heretics as heretics.” The reign of 
Elizabeth, which lasted on until well into the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, was the culminating period 
for the employment of torture in England. Hallam in his 
“ Constitutional History ” (Vol. 1, p.201) says: “ The rack 
seldom stood idle in the Tower for all the latter part of 
Elizabeth’s reign.” There is no greater stigma on the 
character of Francis Bacon, the distinguished scientist and 
jurist, Lord Chancellor of England, than his notes with 
regard to poor Peacham, who was examined well on in 
the seventeenth century by Bacon “ before torture, in 
torture, and after torture.” 

They became very ingenious in their development of 
new modes and implements of torture at this time. Be- 
sides the rack which stretched the limbs of the sufferer 
until tendons were torn from bones, there was the Scav- 
enger’s Daughter, which compressed him into a ball. Then 
there were the iron gauntlets or bilboes, and particularly 
that triumph of torturing inventiveness, the cell called 
“ Little Ease,” in which a man could neither lie down, nor 
sit down, nor stand up. To quote the “ Britannica ” again, 
“ The registers of the Council during the Tudor and early 
Stuart reigns, because torture continued down into the 
seventeenth century, are full of entries as to the use of 
torture both for State and for ordinary offenses.” The 
peine forte et dure is a notable example of one way of 
getting around the lack of authority for torture. If a 
prisoner stood mute instead of pleading, he was con- 
demned to the peine, that is, “to be stretched upon his 
back and to have iron laid upon him as much as he could 
bear and more, and so to continue, fed upon bad bread 
and stagnant water, through alternate days until he pleaded 
or died.” 

Poor Giles Cory, up in New England at the beginning 
of the last decade of the seventeenth century, knew that 
if he pleaded he would in any case be adjudged guilty of 
witchcraft, so he preferred to stand that awful torture 
unto death rather than plead and so allow his possessions, 
as they would have done in that case, to come into the 
hands of those who brought the accusations against him. 
This is one of the most poignant features of the Salem 
witchcraft delusion. 

As to the modernity of legal torture, Neuberger, the 
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well-known professor of the history of medicine at the 
University of Vienna, has an article in his “ Essays in the 
History of Medicine” (New York, 1930) on “ Ferdinand 
Edler von Leber’s Services in the Abolition of Torture in 
Austria.”” Von Leber was a well-known professor of ana- 
tomy in the University of Vienna when that university 
had the best medical school in the world, but he was at the 
same time the Folterarzt (torture physician) in the courts 
of Vienna for some twenty years. On him devolved the 
duty of examining those submitted to the torture to deter- 
mine whether their bodies could stand further suffering 
without danger to life, but also to attend the actual tor- 
turing so as to see that it did not exceed the prescribed 
limits and finally to treat the anatomical and other damages 
resulting from it. 

His experience as to its inhuman cruelty and utter 
futility in the securing of truth aroused in him profound 
opposition to the practice. Because of his scholarship and 
his sympathy for the poor, he was deeply in the good 
graces of Maria Theresa, the great Empress, and he used 
his prestige to secure her influence for the abolition of 
torture. This did not eventually come until the beginning 
of the year of the Declaration of Independence in this 
country. It is curiously interesting to find that physicians 
almost as a rule were opposed to the use of torture, but the 
lawyers insisted on maintaining it. Caught in the net of 
custom and tradition, they did not want to break with 
precedent, and it was only after a severe struggle and after 
endless discussions, in spite of the Landsgericht, or terri- 
torial legislature, and in spite of the determined opposition 
of the highest legal authorities in the country, that the 
legal abolition of torture in Austria was eventually se- 
cured. 

There is no more justification for talking about the use 
of torture as a lapse into medievalism or an atavistic re- 
version to the state of mind of the Middle Ages than there 
is for saying the same thing with regard to witchcraft. 
The delusion with regard to that is often proclaimed to 
be medieval, but there was very little talk of witchcraft 
during the Middle Ages and very few deaths from it, 
but there was an immense amount of it during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and even the eighteenth centuries. For 
a great many people, and the surprise about it is that they 
think they are well informed, apparently anything that 
happened before the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
if it is to be deeply deprecated, is proclaimed medieval. 
There is no period of history with regard to which more 
careful dating is needed than in what concerns the Middle 
Ages. 

Some striking illustrations of this have been called to 
special attention recently. One of the commonest expres- 
sions in the mouths of physicians, especially those who 
are supposed to know something about mental diseases, 
is that in the Middle Ages insanity came to be considered 
as due to possession by spirits. This persuasion presum- 
ably continued down until the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when at last people began to realize that insanity 
was only a disease like other diseases and was to be 
treated as such, and that the stigma that went with the 
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possession by evil spirits must not be allowed to make the 
treatment of these patients any less sympathetic than it 
ought to be. As a matter of fact, there is very little record 
of belief in the Middle Ages that insanity was due to 
spirit possession. 

The best demonstration of that is to be found in the De 
proprietatibus rerum of Bartholomew, the Englishman. 
This encyclopedia of information, written for clergymen 
who wished to supply information to their parishioners 
and penitents, was the most-read book in the later Middle 
Ages after the Bible. It had more influence in the forma- 
tion of opinions, even as late as Elizabeth’s reign in 
England, than any other book. Bartholomew has an ar- 
ticle on insanity of about 150 words that is the best brief 
description of insanity ever written, and he has nothing 
to say about spirit possession at all. He mentions all the 
causes of it with which we are familiar, the mental 
troubles, passion, overwork, dread, sorrow, overstudy, but 
also the physical causes, overeating, the drinking of strong 
wine, the bite of a mad dog or some other venomous beast, 
but there is not a word about spirits or their influence 
in the production of the condition. Bartholomew’s en- 
cyclopedia was written just before the middle of the thir- 
teenth century and continued to be read industriously 
down to the seventeenth century. 

The word medieval is the most abused word that we 
have. The Middle Ages were not the “ dark ages.” They 
were, to quote John Fiske’s expression with regard to 
them, of all places in the world in his “ The Beginnings 
of New England, or the Puritan Theocracy in its Rela- 
tions to Civil and Religious Liberty,” the “ bright ages.” 
They built the cathedrals, founded the universities, gave 
us an enduring literature in every country of Europe with 
Dante as the culmination of it, and we realize now that 
we are only just beginning to know something of their 
greatness, 

Let us have medievalism properly dated. 


Spain’s Irish Problem 
LAWRENCE A. FERNSWORTH 


FTER nearly five months of discussion in the Cortes, 

the troublesome Catalan autonomy statute has at 
last been adopted. While it does not give the Catalans 
all they had asked for, it is nevertheless hailed by them 
as “the first step in the recapture of Catalan liberties.” 
The statute makes of Catalonia “an autonomous region 
within the Spanish State.” The President of the Gen- 
eralitat assumes the representation of Catalonia in its 
relations with the Republic and with the State in those 
functions whose direct execution is reserved to it by the 
central power. 

Thus Spain takes its first step toward decentralization 
—an event of considerable significance. 

Catalonia is now endowed with its own system of taxa- 
tion. It acquires some of the State’s former sources of 
revenue, participates in other specified State revenues, and 
is entitled to impose certain other taxes of its own so long 
as they do not interfere with those of the State. What 
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is fully as important is that Catalonia will collect all direct 
taxes, even those of the State, thereafter handing to the 
latter its share. 

Having also won the right to its own educational sys- 
tem and its police organization, Catalonia has thus scored 
a rather notable victory with respect to its four principal 
demands, 

In addition, it will be permitted to administer many 
regional affairs with powers of legislation over some of 
them; to organize its own courts; to exercise jurisdiction 
over municipalities; to abolish its present four provinces 
of Barcelona, Lerida, Tarragona, and Gerona and to 
subdivide the region into suitable comarcas, each with its 
own capital ; to regulate the relations between worker and 
employer and to exercise a variety of other functions. 
With respect to the subdivision of the region, the Cata- 
lans propose to give the central Government a lesson in 
decentralization—one of their pet themes—by vesting as 
much power as possible in the local districts and exer- 
cising as little as possible from Barcelona, their new 
capital, now larger than Madrid. 

It has been stormy, this attempt of the Government to 
settle Spain’s “ Irish Problem,” and it was one of the 
pretexts for the attempted military revolt of mid-August. 
So far the Catalans, although the Cortes has given them 
much less than they asked, have gained immeasurably 
more than they have ever had a chance of obtaining since 
that historic date of 1714 when Philip V abolished all 
Catalan rights and privileges and announced a policy of 
repression which succeeding regimes have more or less 
maintained. In their hearts the Catalans accept the situ- 
ation after this fashion: “ Well, we will take this to start 
with, but when the time comes we will take what else is 
ours.” In this respect, too, they much resemble the Irish, 
or at least what seems like a majority of the Irish, al- 
though I do not believe that taking “ what else is ours ” 
connotes, to any large part of the Catalans, separation 
from Spain. In the meantime, the Azafia Ministry must 
be given credit for recognizing the Catalan problem as 
one to be met squarely, and not to be dodged or relegated 
to the category of things non-existant, as it has been in 
the. past. 

The Catalan problem is rooted deep in Catalan history 
and in a people’s conviction that they have been unjustly 
deprived of their liberties—a conviction five centuries old. 
Your Catalan will speak of the imposition upon them of 
an Aragon king, Ferdinand I, by the Aragon nobles in 
1412; of the absorption of Catalonia by Spain under 
Ferdinand V in the same century, of the decree of Philip 
V; all:as though they were of yesterday. Like your Irish 
he has, in such matters, a long memory, and can be a 
magnificent hater. 

Still the vital element which gives push to the Catalan 
movement is to be found neither in memories of history 
nor in smoldering hates, but in Catalan character itself— 
in Catalan psychology, if you will. The Catalan, because 
of his individualism—an individualism which under given 
ciréumstances. manifests itself in fine instances of col- 
leétive activity—has been called a natural anarchist. He is 
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not. What is true is that he has a congenital and historical 
contempt for verbal or aprioristic legalism as opposed to 
the adjustment of law to reality, that is, to the customs 
and usages of himself and his kind and to his standards 
of right. In Catalonia, written law traditionally followed 
“customs and usages,” an ensemble of unwritten law 
which was honored before all other. But when the law is 
once established, every man was bound to obey it, the 
king first of all; until the sovereign had taken oath to 
obey it, the law did not bind the people. 

Of such was Catalonia’s other-day democracy, whose 
spirit has never died in Catalan breasts and has never 
ceased to protest against the imposition of an alien sys- 
tem. Catalonia is really one of the last of Spain’s “ his- 
toric regions’ to resist subjugation at the hands of the 
Castilian kings, and for that reason Premier Azafia, in 
his speech in defense of autonomy, paid it the tribute 
of calling it “the last defender of Spanish liberties ”—a 
view which the Spaniard at large, now wedded to a quite 
arbitrary conception of “ Spanish unity,” hardly shares. 

I think there is another trait in the Catalan’s character 
which helps to account for the tenacity with which he has 
hung onto his fight for what he considers his own. This 
is a spirit of unyielding combativeness to obtain what he 
seeks, born of centuries of conflict with an unruly soil. 
Although Catalonia is Spain’s industrial center, its in- 
dustrialism is a condition superimposed upon a people of 
a fiber essentially rustic. With the exception of the nat- 
ural fruit garden that is the region of Valencia, Cata- 
lonia is today Spain’s richest agricultural region. Agri- 
culture, not industry, is its chief wealth. This is so 
because the people have made it so. The region would 
probably still be as barren as the steppes of La Mancha 
or of Extremadura if the people had not, by means of 
irrigation and of intensive cultivation, forced a stubborn 
soil to render them tribute, so that the Castilians have a 
refrain which says: “ The Catalan takes bread from the 
rocks.” This perpetual man-and-earth conflict has in- 
grained in the Catalan a fighting fiber which has merely 
grown tougher with his centuries of effort to recapture 
what he considers his liberties. 

A word as to the three major Catalan demands, the 
fourth of which still pends. 

The first, executive supremacy in regional affairs, simply 
means that the people want the right to conduct their local 
affairs in their own way without asking the permission 
of the central Government. As matters stood, every ad- 
ministrative act of the regional Government, every ad- 
ministrative act of every municipality, was subject to the 
placet of the central authority. It was impossible to hold 
a street fair or a parade or put up a telegraph pole if the 
central Government said “No.” The Catalans desired 
their president to be supreme in the region and wished no 
governmental intervention except through him. 

The Government will apparently have its delegates in 
the region to see that certain national laws, especially 
those having reference to labor, are properly administered. 
If the delegates consider such laws disregarded, they will 
so notify the regional authorities, who will be bound to 
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remedy the neglect unless they deny its existence. In this 
latter case a special tribunal will decide the dispute. 

The Catalans claimed the right to control their educa- 
tional system completely, considering what they call “ cul- 
tural autonomy” essential to the development of their 
personality as a people. Their standards of education have 
been quite opposed to those of the rest of Spain, and in- 
deed strike a high modern note. Ultimate control of all 
education is in the hands of Madrid, although Catalonia 
has the right to establish, under the eye of the State, a 
complete system of its own schools, from primary school 
to the university, with a similar right recognized to the 
State. Thus there is the possibility of two universities, 
one fostering Castilian, and the other Catalan, culture. 
The Catalans may, however, ask for the establishment of 
a mixed patronato or commission to conduct the existing 
university as a bi-lingual institution. The Catalan depu- 
ties have been demanding a single bi-lingual university, 
although they have not favored and have refused to vote 
for the mixed-commission idea. What they wanted was 
a bi-lingual university conducted by the Catalans. Two 
universities, they say, would mean a “ cultural war.” But 
they have opponents among their own people who insist 
that the real “ cultural war” would break out in the bi- 
lingual school, and who say that if the Catalans have 
any confidence in their culture they will accept their own 
purely Catalan university and let the State go ahead with 
the other. This is a question to be settled after the statute 
has been put into force. 
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The argument for control of public order becomes 
largely self-evident when it is realized that the region, 
like Spanish provinces in general, does not have so much 
police authority as is vested in the merest village in most 
other countries. Even the police in such cities as Bar- 
celona, with the exception of an urban guard charged 
with enforcing traffic regulations and municipal ordin- 
ances, are organized by the central Government and take 
their orders from Madrid. 

The question of haciendas is too lengthy and com- 
plicated to discuss in this article but, in a word, the 
Catalans demanded the right to collect all direct taxes, 
retaining a certain stipulated part for regional needs and 
remitting the rest to the central Government. Although 
here again the opponents of autonomy saw the breaking 
down of “ Spanish unity ” and an impairment of “ Span- 
ish sovereignty,” the fact remains that the region, in so 
acting, will be doing no more than is done by the counties 
of most American States. 

While the political basis of the Catalan movement is 
apparent, and while the Catalans are constantly accentu- 
ating its cultural character, it is commonly overlooked 
that it likewise has a basis in economic necessity. Catalonia, 
as an industrial and an agricultural center, wants better 
markets at home and abroad, and it is not to be doubted 
that the people feel that once they have obtained a meas- 
ure of political independence they will be in a better 
position to exert pressure upon the central Government 
to favor the growth of their economic life. 


Are Catholics for Peace or War? 


LAURENCE K. Patterson, S.J. 


international cooperation. Almost fourteen years 

have elapsed since the delirium of Armistice Day. 
Yet what a commentary upon the triumph of 1918 is af- 
forded by the world situation in 1932! The “ war to end 
war” seems to have been a ghastly failure. The last 
fourteen years are largely a history of competitive arma- 
ment, cut-throat tariff wars, and of mutual distrust be- 
tween nations. The lesson of the Great War seems to 
have been lost. Few wish war; yet the roots of war re- 
main, and the international cockpit is still ready for mutual 
butchery. One hears again voices proclaiming war as 
“necessary ” and even “elevating.” The faded tones of 
the ex-Kaiser may be ignored as a voice from the past, 
but Christians must deplore recent utterances in which 
was reiterated the brutal ante-bellum claptrap in praise 
of Mars. 

Some historians tend to lapse into cynicism. War is an 
inevitable evil; it is the outcome of the ingrained pug- 
nacity of men; we must accept periodic outbursts of war 
as we accept death and disease. Yet such pessimism seems 
unjustified. Witchcraft was long considered a necessary 
evil, but we have progressed beyond that stage of hu- 
man stupidity. There will always be evil in the world, but 
this is no justification for Buddhistic passivity ; we should 
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fight against the “ powers of darkness’ 
into a cynical despair. 

Catholics have a very special obligation to promote 
peace and good-will between nations. We are the “ chil- 
dren of light”; we possess the gift of Faith; we enjoy 
a sound philosophy of life. The “ natural law” is ade- 
quately interpreted and applied by Catholic philosophy 
alone. The ultimate and final solution of root problems 
rests with us. 

All these remarks are “ glittering generalities,” which 
no Catholic will dispute. This article now becomes highly 
controversial. The writer is expressing opinions which 
may be challenged, but he submits his views to the readers 
of America as food for thought. Have Catholics in gen- 
eral, and American Catholics in particular, done their full 
duty since 1918 in promoting “ mental disarmament ” and 
the “‘ psychology of peace”? Only this year the Holy 
Father has uttered a strong pronouncement concerning 
“exaggerated nationalism.” Christ’s Vicar thus speaks: 

Right order and Christian charity do not disapprove of lawful 
love of country and a sentiment of justifiable nationalism. . . . 
If, however, egoism, abusing this love of country and exaggerat- 
ing this sentiment of nationalism, insinuates itself into the rela- 
tions between people and people, there is no excess which will 
not seem justified, and that which between individuals would 
be judged blameworthy by all is now considered lawful ‘and 
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praiseworthy, if it is done in the name of this exaggerated nation- 
alism. . . . Instead of the great law of love and human brother- 
hood, which embraces and holds in a single family all nations 
and peoples with one Father who is in heaven, there enters hatred, 
driving all to destruction. 

Here is the Catholic platform. All nations should con- 
stitute a “single family.” The Vicar of Christ has not 
hesitated to condemn the “ unbridled race of armaments ” 
and to deplore the excesses of “ economic nationalism.” 
He does not specify particular nations, as prudence and 
charity dictate, but surely our leader is not uttering mere 
abstractions; he wishes that Catholic opinion in every 
nation should apply the principles laid down to concrete 
problems of policy. 

Herein lies the danger. We may say “ Wonderful; 
beautiful. I accept with joy the Pope’s splendid words.” 
But the application of the Papal principles to our par- 
ticular, home-brewed brand of nationalism is liable to 
produce explosion. American Catholics rightly deplore 
French militarism and chauvinism. The writer is almost 
a Gallophile in his emotions, but he laments the bitter 
truth that a majority of French Catholics seem to have 
sided with the militaristic saber-swingers in their attitude 
toward vanquished Germany. Briand and his followers 
were left to carry the banner of peace and rapprochement. 
French Catholic champions of charity toward Germany, 
like Mare Sangnier, have trodden a via dolorosa. 

To expose “Catholic chauvinism” in France is an 
easy and popular task in New York. But is American 
Catholic opinion entirely free from the venom of exag- 
gerated nationalism? Are American Catholics, as a body, 
fully conscious of their obligation to promote the “ psy- 
chology of peace’”’? As a class, American Catholics are 
scarcely chauvinistic. Yet educated Catholic opinion should 
be active and alert in promoting the cause of true inter- 
nationalism. Mere rhetoric will not suffice. As Norman 
Angell has emphasized in his book “ The Unseen Assas- 
sins,” the average man and woman desire peace. Yet, 
usually unconsciously, they often support policies whose 
logical issue is war. The desire for peace must be made 
concrete. We do not obtain or retain health by eulogies, 
however glowing, upon the splendor of Hygeia. Health 
is secured by definite action in concrete conditions. So 
with peace. 

The writer proposes a brief examination of conscience 
upon this problem of the psychology of peace and of 
mental disarmament. What is our attitude toward the 
League of Nations? Do we wish for its success? Or do 
we ridicule and despise the League and its work? The 
League is without doubt a most human and imperfect 
thing; it is liable to perversion; it may at times be dom- 
inated by selfish nationalistic groups; it is as yet, in large 
measure, a struggling embryo. Yet it is all we have at 
present in the way of permanent international organiza- 
tion. Destroy the League, and what remains? Nothing 
but the “balance of power,” naked and unashamed; al- 
liances for aggression and the armed-camp system which 
plunged the world into the cataclysm of 1914. 

The League is still frail, weak, and imperfect, but it 
at least embodies the idea of international peace through 
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international cooperation. Look over the world. Who 
supports the League? The parties of peace in the various 
nations. Who derides the League? The chauvinists, the 
militarists, the munition makers, the nationalistic dem- 
agogues. Where do we stand? Whether this country 
should join the League is another question, which can- 
not be discussed here. There are strong arguments for 
and against. But this writer feels that American Catho- 
lic opinion should champion the “ League idea”; should 
welcome the development of the League; and should sup- 
port it in its efforts to organize international relations 
upon some permanent basis of cooperation and of ar- 
bitration. He feels that such an attitude is far more 
consonant with the Papal pronouncements than to dismiss 
the League as a fraud or buncombe, or the “ banal prog- 
eny of Wilsonian idealism.” 

The World Court is less controversial. Surely Ameri- 
can adherence to the Court, with certain reservations, 
cannot imperil our “ sovereignty”’; surely our continued 
non-adherence is bound to prove a blow to international 
cooperation. The United States cannot remain isolated 
from world affairs. Shanghai and a score of recent in- 
stances prove this. International crises involve us almost 
inevitably. But a policy of interference, combined with 
an attitude of utter aloofness from the permanent organs 
of international cooperation and arbitration is, in my 
opinion, both stupid and provocative. Behind it all lies the 
“ psychology of peace.” 

Here is a real question for the Catholic educator. Do 
we strive to promote a psychology of peace and of mental 
disarmament by our teaching? We should strive to stimu- 
late true patriotism, but, like other virtues, love of coun- 
try may become perverted into a vice. Chauvinism is the 
caricature of patriotism, as miserliness is of thrift. Nor- 
man Angell points out that exaggerated nationalism sways 
the educated classes quite as much as the half-educated 
or uneducated masses. Carlton Hayes has analyzed a large 
number of French historical textbooks and finds that al- 
most all of them preach exaggerated nationalistic prop- 
aganda. Here is a danger. It is easy to brand the Boer 
War as an example of selfish imperialism. But was our 
own exploit of 1898 praiseworthy? To show the dangers 
of chauvinism at home, this is indeed a contribution to 
the psychology of peace. It is easy to champion disarma- 
ment for France, but when the same voice declares for a 
“bigger navy” for Uncle Sam, one is given praise. 
Deutschland iiber alles is easy to denounce; French 
militarism is a splendid target for invective; British im- 
perialism is readily pilloried. But to expose the dangers 
of “ America First!” is quite a different story. “ America 
First!” yes, but “ America First” as a nation imbued 
with the psychology of peace and of mental disarmament. 

Again, this is a glittering generality. The writer tim- 
idly suggests a few concrete applications. Should one 
say, “I applaud the Pope’s splendid words,” and then 
deride the League of Nations; scoff at the World Court; 
shout for a navy larger than is needed for legitimate self- 
defense; champion a Chinese tariff wall, although the 
Pope himself has reprobated economic nationalism; re- 
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fuse even to consider the question of the War debts; 
meeting all pleas for modification with the cry “ make the 
foreigner pay!’’? Such a one makes a strange application 
to concrete realities of the Pope’s principles and has a 
peculiar psychology of peace. He would shout for Hitler 
if he were a German and bellow for revenge if domiciled 
in France. A disciple of the Pope in theory, he is a 
chauvinist in fact. 

For two centuries the Roman Empire gave to the world 
the gift of peace. Two centuries of peace! Is it a dream? 
Yet could our generation lay the basis for two centuries 
of peace, war would seem a brutal and stupid anachronism 
to the men of the twenty-third century. It is idealists 
fighting to realize dreams who really save the world, 
rather than hard-boiled realists who accept evil and vice 
as inevitable. Catholic opinion, if flung solidly behind 
the cause of peace, could win the future for sound inter- 
nationalism. As concrete problems arise, every educated 
Catholic should ask: “ Where do I stand?” With the 
militarists, the bellicose nationalists, the selfish interests 
who thrive on war, and coin into profit the flesh and blood 
of a nation’s manhood? Or with Christ’s Vicar and with 
that host of men and women of good-will, who strive to 
check nationalistic pride and greed, and to promote inter- 
national charity, mutual disarmament, and the psychology 
of peace? Where do I stand? “ Love is shown by deeds, 
not words.” 
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The world needs another, a better, a holier, Pax Ro- 
mana, Modern warfare is so destructive that one more 
world cataclysm may rival or surpass the ravages of the 
Black Death. Our country, thank God, need fear no 
foreign invader. We are the nation best qualified to lead 
in laying the basis of a durable Pax Romana, Educated 
Catholics have a moral obligation in this matter. We are 
not pacifists, but we are disciples of the Prince of Peace. 
Every attempt to promote mutual understanding between 
nations is an effort to do His Will. 

This article is not meant to be dogmatic. Its aim has 
been simply this: to show that the cause of peace is one 
which involves deep thought upon concrete problems; to 
call to mind the danger that abstract devotion to an ideal 
may prove futile, without a grasp of concrete realities. 
Catholic educators, above all, have a solemn duty to arouse 
the psychology of peace; to send forth from our colleges 
a generation of young men and women imbued with the 
ideal of Catholic internationalism; who will turn a deaf 
ear to nationalistic propaganda and who will use their 
influence in times of tranquillity and in times of crisis 
to avert the scourge of war. Upon the ending of inter- 
national anarchy, upon the organization of international 
society depends the future of our civilization. Let us re- 
member the “lost generation,” who died in the great 
hecatomb of 1914-1918, and rise to our mission for “ the 
memory of the dead.” 


So This Is Poverty 


Irvinc T. McDonatp 


those real old-fashioned country stores, where trans- 

actions in gossip rival in importance the exchange 
in other staples. You run into them especially in cross- 
road communities, which thrive and will continue to 
thrive off the tourist-beaten track. 

Mr. Phil Billie Cowper’s is a model of its kind. The 
philosophy and the essential flavor of “ ’Way Down East ” 
are there in undiminished vitality, even if the stock does 
include such modern items as Ford timers, lipsticks, con- 
tract pads, golf balls, and lemon-flavored lump sugar. 

Phil Billie has good instincts. He still keeps the 
cracker barrel in a prominent position. Thus Phil Billie’s 
store would survive as the haven of the local sophisticates 
no matter how many chain stores opened against him. 
For despite the conclusions of the economists, herein lies 
the ultimate inferiority of the chain store: it knows not 
the authority of the cracker barrel. 

“ They like to set around and talk,” Phil Billie explained 
affably to a summer visitor once on a recent evening as 
the katydids were beginning to saw up their winter’s 
wood. “Some of ’em’s real bright men, too, and it’s a 
treat to hear ’em. But I guess they don’t get much 
chance t’home. They’re beginnin’ to come back now, 
and it’s real nice to have them dropping in again like they 
used to before times got so good. Seems like when times 
was good they didn’t come in much of an evenin’; guess 


“Tito still exist here and there in New England, 


they likely had somethin’ t’do besides talk. Now they've 
got time again, and it seems real good.” 

The stranger made a formulistic inquiry about business 
and Phil Billie gave a pleasant little chuckle. 

“Wal, now, I wouldn’t say ’twas good,” he answered, 
“not what you’d call real good, that’s to say. But on the 
other hand, d’ye know,” he lowered his voice confidential- 
ly, “they’s some folks right here in this village what's 
owed me quite a little sum of money for things they’d 
got here in the store and jest charged up—you know 
how that is. Somehow, when these folks began to git well 
off, as lots around here did, they took to doin’ all their 
tradin’ in the city, and never so much as set a foot inside 
this store. ‘Course, they was still owin’ me, but I never 
bothered them none, ‘cause I see how ’twas and I knew 
they’d come ‘round some day, and I wa’n’t what you might 
call needin’ it. Well, sir, now things ain’t so good with 
them, an’ I swan t’man if they ain’t a-payin’ up what they 
owe me! Y’see, they don’t go to town so much as they 
used to, and it bein’ handy to drop in here when they want 
anythin’, I s’pose they git kinda ’shamed to be comin’ 
in owin’ all the time. Le’s see, now, that’s eight cents for 
the stamps, and five for the postals. Was they anything 
else? Yes, there’s a barber shop down in the basement 
of the Town Hall, but I don’t think you’ll find him there 
this late. I heard him say he was goin’ to mow tomorrer, 
so he’s likely in bed by now.” 
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The summer visitor said good-night, and Phil Billie 
rejoined the group around the cracker barrel. Someone 
turned on the radio that stood on top of the cigar counter 
next to the rack of mail boxes, and an expensive orchestra 
on the Pennsylvania Roof was allowed to whisper softly 
its celebrated efforts to a not over-appreciative audience. 

“ Seemed like a nice young feller,” Phil Billie remarked, 
nodding over his shoulder at the recent customer’s retreat- 
ing figure. “ Tells me he’s stopping with the Nickersons. 
I didn’t know they was taking boarders any more.” 

“ They wasn’t,” volunteered the proprietor of the Center 
Garage. “ They was too derned stuck up, here a year or 
two back. They useta go away themselves fer the sum- 
mers, puttin’ up at hotels, an’ such-like tom-foolery. Gus 
Nickerson cleaned up on American Can, or somethin’, 
and his old woman decided she wa’n’t in no condition of 
health to take in no more summer people. Said she had 
bad nerves, and the money they spent on doctors was a 
caution. Shet that derned thing off, will you, Phil Billie? 
A feller can’t hear himself.” 

The gentlemen on the Pennsylvania Roof, artists all, 
now pass out of this truthful and highly instructive history 
forever. Judgment was found against them in favor of 
the plaintiff, who testified that he preferred to hear him- 
self. 

“ Ya-a-as,” commented the chairman of the Board of 
Selectmen as he picked up the thread of discourse where 
the previous speaker had let it fall, “ I saw Mis’ Nickerson 
yest’y. She looked in right good health again. She was 
hangin’ out the wash. Big one, too, ’twas. Didn’t seem 
to be very nervous. Guess her doctor must ’a’ helped 
her.” 

A laugh went up, and somebody said: “ Eyuh—same 
doc, I guess, as made Gus buy a Ford when he couldn’t 
meet th’ notes on the Packard!” 

There was a little silence as the screen door creaked 
open and admitted a stoutish-looking fellow of middle 
age, who wore a soiled sweat-shirt and plus-fours that 
were obviously not this year’s purchase. Phil Billie went 
up back of the counter to meet him. 

“ Why, hello, Charlie! How’ve you been?” 

Charlie coughed a little self-consciously and waved at 
the group around the cracker barrel with what almost 
merited to be called timidity. They nodded back, half- 
uncertainly. 

“ Why—uh—lI’ve been pretty busy, Billie. Got any 
of that stuff I used to get for the kids’ sunburn? Came 
in a blue bottle, I remember—yeh, that’s it.” 

He leaned over and rested his folded arms on top of the 
showcase, and, with another little cough, asked Phil Billie 
something in a low voice. The storekeeper smiled in- 
dulgently and going back to the cubicle where he kept his 
books, consulted a ledger. Returning, he seemed to 
impart an item of information, and Charlie, although he 
had already paid for his purchase, brought out a couple of 
more bills and passed them over to the merchant, who 
smiled again and rolled a cigar across the showcase to him. 

There was a scraping of chairs as room was made for 
the newcomer. 
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“One of th’ kids git burned ag’n, Charlie?” was asked, 
to break the awkward silence. 

“No—no, they don’t seem to mind the sun. T” tell 
the truth, I got this stuff for myself. I went out this 
morning with nothin’ on but a jersey.” 

“ How’s your game?” 

“Game?” Charlie surveyed the speaker in mild sur- 
prise. “I ain’t playin’ no golf this year, Mike. No, sir— 
I got this burn out pitchin’ hay. Makes me think, Billie, 
better wrap me up some of that rubbin’ liniment. Still 
keep it, don’t you?” 

A limousine that would have been the better for a coat 
of paint came to a noisy stop out in the street, and a jet 
of steam began to shoot out from under the loose radiator 
cap. The driver scratched his head at it for a few seconds 
and then called to someone unseen: “ Hey, Al, where’s 
Hen Harris, d’ye know?” 

Phil Billie leaned far over the low drygoods counter and 
shouted out at him: “ He’s in here, Louie! What ’dja 
want him for?” 

Louie came in, and the proprietor of the Center Garage 
got up to meet him. 

“What’s the matter, Louie?” 

“ The old can is boilin’ again. Take her over to your 
place and look it over, will you? I'll need it in about 
an hour.” 

““Wal—” Hen seemed to hesitate for some reason. 

“Oh, you needn’t worry. They ain’t nothin’ aboard. 
I’m goin’ up th’ line fer some later on—that’s why I 
gotta have it, see?” 

“ Wal, that’s all right, then. 
safe side, y’know.” 

He went out and took charge of the car, while Louie 
sauntered over and bought some cigarettes. 

“Why’n’t you junk that old kettle an’ git a new one, 
Louie?” came from the vicinity of the cracker barrel. 
“You’re in th’ money.” 

Louis shrugged, and gave the cynic’s salute: “ Yeah?” 

“*Pears to me,” said Phil Billie, “like they won't 
be no call at all fer bootleg likker, jedgin’ from what both 
candidates is sayin’.” 

Louie shrugged again. 

“I won’t care much,” he said. “ Business is so tough 
that even when you cut the stuff in half, you can’t pay 
enough protection to make it wuth a cop’s while to be 
crooked. If times keeps a-gittin’ any wuss, some folks 
I know around here’ll have to turn honest.” 

A throat was cleared with unnecessary loudness, and a 
red-faced, mountainous-looking man in an untidy uniform, 
who had entered unnoticed, put in a word. 

“Hope you ain’t makin’ no puss’n'l ‘lusions to no one 
round here, was you, Louie?” he demanded. 

Louie grinned non-committally as he regarded the 
other. 

“Oh, that you, Ed? I didn’t know you was here.” 

And still grinning, he took his departure. Big Ed, 
flushed a trifle redder than he was before, muttered some- 
thing unintelligible under his breath as he lumbered up to 


the counter. 


But I’d ruther be on th’ 
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“Got a gasket for a Chevvy?” he growled. He 
munched a plug of eating tobacco into malleability. 

“Goin’ to fix it yourself, are you, Ed?” Phil Billie 
wanted to know as he wrapped up the item. 

“Eyup. Might’s well. No sense in payin’ fer a job 
like that when you can do it yerself, is they?” 

“ Not a bit of it,” Phil Billie acknowledged with a nod. 

“No sir! Money’s too hard to git these days, I tell 
yuh!” 

Somebody snickered audibly from out of sight behind 
the cracker barrel. 

“Eyuh. So Louie was jes’ sayin’, id.” 

The constable reddened again and dropped a dime of his 
change. He fumbled around till he found it, and then, 
remarking with no effort to be original that Louie was 
crazy and nobody took no stock in anything he said, he 
left the premises, a little hurriedly, it was thought. 

Thus are hard times signalized. The mashie yields to 
the pitchfork, and interesting invalids take in boarders 
again. Humility is returning, private conscience is awak- 
ening, and official honesty is just around the corner ; while 
the habit of industry is becoming respectable. Even the 
sleepy-looking nondescript in the corner, who had sat 
there pretty stupidly all evening, went right home, and 
instead of settling down with a book, as he might have 
done if he were in the money, sat down and wrote it all 
out and sent it to the Editor of America, who bought it 
for a fabulous sum of money. And that, my dear little 
ones, is how your grandfather financed that new tire for 
the Hispano-Suiza back in 1932. 


SLEEP 
The arrows of the sun are bound in sheaves, 
And night lies on the lovely moon’s pale arm 
As sleep comes softly, silver-sandaled, calm 
Over the brown pine needles and the leaves. 
O sleep, eternal bride of night, that cleaves 
Darkness from day! O sweet oblivion, balm, 
Dissembler of white death, let no great harm 
Trouble the quiet guest beneath your eaves! 
Awake him not for bread or vinted grape! 
Nor for the sting of malice, now forgot, 
Nor for love in the wild foam of her breast, 
Her red awakening mouth, her thin shape 
Columned of white carrara marble. Not 
For anything disturb him in his rest! 

Joun Lee Hicerns. 


SMALL THINGS 
When a man dies one thinks of weighty things, 
His name and if he has a son to take 
It now. The changes that his death will make 
In business. But a woman dies and wrings 
The heart to tears with thought of little things. 
Sprigged china that she loved, her feathery cake, 
Her flair for blue, the trouble she would take 
With seedlings. (Can there be recurring springs 
And she not here to gaily run out door 
And cut white lilacs from the bush she tended?) 
Her way of cheering you with a soft chair 
And tea. And, more than all, the smile she wore. 
Small happy things! But, now that they are ended, 
What matters life or any big affair? 

Grace H. SHERWOOD. 
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Back of Business 











A’ impressive array of statistics implies that the cor- 
ner of the business depression is being turned. Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres, outstanding among business men, sup- 
ports optimistic reports with these facts: 

1. High-grade rail bonds have gone up 60 per cent; 

Industrial bonds have risen 30 per cent; 

Rail stocks have increased in value 200 per cent; 

Industrial stocks have risen 100 per cent; 

Government 3-per-cent bonds have gone up 10 points; 

Cotton has risen 74 per cent; 

Commodity index has shown a 10-per-cent climb; 

Food prices have risen 11 per cent; 

Bank deposits have increased 4 per cent; 

Gold supply of the United States rose $219,000,000. 

These are the bare facts, and as such are beyond doubt. 
They would also be beyond criticism or suspicion if busi- 
ness in the United States were starting from scratch. 
Unfortunately, this is not so. The entire economic struc- 
ture of this country is laboring under tremendous handi- 
caps. Let us judge the facts on a broader background: 

1. Rail bonds have risen due to the stimulus of the $100,000,000 
American Securities Investing Corporation ; 

2. Industrial production is only at 60 per cent of the 1923-25 
average; 

3. The great railroad plant is not being used to half its capacity ; 

4. Earnings of 250 industrial corporations declined in the first 
half of 1932 some 90 per cent from the 1931 period; 

5. The 1933 Government deficit will likely read $2,000,000,000 ; 

6. The total crop and carry-over of cotton is about 24,600,000 
bales, as against world consumption (of American cotton) of 
approximately 12,300,000 bales; 

7. Wages are still being cut, working hours are still restricted: 
in view of decreased buying power, the commodity rise is 
neither natural nor convincing ; 

8. The greater part of the American farming industry is threat- 
ened with bankruptcy ; 

9. Banking failures have been averted through the loans of the 
R.F.C., not through sound legislation; 

10. A score of nations are off the gold standard, due to the 
accumulation of gold in United States and France. 

Two conclusions may be agreed upon: the past two 
months may have brought happy events which, however, 
may disappear as suddenly as they arrived. There is no 
visible improvement in those conditions which prompted 
the depression, some of which are in the second table. 
Before we can claim that the corner is being turned, solu- 
tion of the underlying problems must have passed the 
preliminary and experimental stage. We have not yet 
come that far. 

Secondly, what we are experiencing today is not based 
on intrinsically favorable developments but (as has fre- 
quently been pointed out in this column) on the simple, 
if all-powerful, human motive, that is, desire, hope, op- 
timism. If business men believe that the financial panic 
is a thing of the past, then they hopefully look for grow- 
ing confidence on the part of the public.. In the same way, 
the cry for prosperity means to express our eagerness to 
shake off the strain of the depression. If we take rising 
prices as a definite indication, desire is the father of such 
premature thought. GerHArp HIRSCHFELD. 
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Sociology 
How to Steal from the City 


JouHN WILTBYE 


HERE is something awry with that title. When the 

Lady Gwendolyn steals forth to elope and away over 
the border, you know the precise meaning of “ steals.” 
It means that after infusing the cup of her fond Papa 
with henbane, or any other soporific at hand, Gwendolyn 
leaves the castle, circumspectly, quietly. There is no knock- 
ing over of a stand of armor, no dropping of a hauberk, 
no banging of a drawbridge, that might raise the echoes 
of the ancient castle. No. She fades into the night as 
silently as the ghost of Hamlet’s father slipped into 
Elsinore. 

I am not thinking of “ steal” in that sense. 

You and I, did we decide on a career of stealing, would 
prepare by taking a course in furtiveness. We are so 
honest that we return borrowed books. But, as Steven- 
son remarks, the world is full of a number of things, and 
among these things is the political boss who steals brazen- 
ly. This thief takes what is not his with the aggrieved 
air of one who, on the whole, is cheated out of an honest 
debt, long overdue. Only because of his kindly and pacific 
nature, only because he is so gentle that he would not 
hurt a fly, does he leave unattached the lone dollar that 
lurks in the corner of the city’s cash box. 

Do not thumb your Lombroso for his picture. Waste 
no time in visiting the rogues’ gallery. Sometimes he 
wears a tall hat, and appears at first nights. Sometimes 
he poses as a hardy son of toil, bluff, hearty, guileless. 
Scandal never touches him. He swims with the elite; at 
least after he has engaged a social secretary, and has 
learned not to eat with his knife, or to stuff his napkin 
under the lowermost of his chins. If the shadows threaten 
now and then, he can always come out into the sunshine 
by asserting that the investigator who found him with his 
hand in the till is a notorious wife beater. 

Once upon a time, there was a bricklayer and his 
name was Bill. In his hours of ease, Bill erased the 
trowel and the plumb line from the tablets of his memory, 
and went in for local politics. As time slipped by, he 
grew into quite a sizable frog, croaking contentedly in 
the small pool that was the Nineteenth Ward. He was 
good for forty votes and, in an emergency, for fifty. 
Here we may skip a few years, and come to the time 
when Bill, after struggling, unsuccessfully, with the ser- 
pent that lurks in the bowl, and with the ponies at Gut- 
tenberg, found himself with a fairly well developed case 
of tuberculosis and an overdrawn account at the bank. 

If you think that I am going to exhibit Bill as a 
Horrible Example, pining away in the poor house or the 
D.T. ward, save your tears. Bill’s topmost superior, a 
large silent man, who chewed a cigar every morning in an 
apartment set aside for him in the city hall, was informed 
of the course of events. By his order, Bill was sent to 
the mountains to recuperate. In those unfamiliar scenes, 
pining for the flaring gaslights of his town, and more for 
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Jack’s down at the corner, with the sawdust on the floor, 
and the cheerful ring of the cash register at the end of 
the bar, Bill remained for a year, and in spite of gnawing 
nostalgia staged a recovery. He returned, under orders to 
stay outdoors, and to engage in some light work. 

That ruled out bricklaying. Apprised of the situation, 
the large silent man chewed another fraction of an inch, 
and after administering the pledge to Bill, enrolled him 
as inspector of paving at $5.00 per diem. In those days, 
you could buy a pair of good shoes, and your best Sunday 
trousers, for that sum; so Bill was well provided for; 
pensioned, one might say, by a grateful municipality. To 
forestall objection, let me say that the large man was not 
the mayor. He merely owned the mayor. He never held 
office in all his life, except, of course, the office of controll- 
ing the town, and to that he had not been elected or ap- 
pointed. He just took it and kept it. 

I once asked Bill what he did for his $30 per week, 
and pickings. “ Aw, nuttin’ much,” he replied. “‘ I walked 
around sometimes, an’ when I seen a brick out de side- 
walk, I telephoned.” Bill held this onerous job for five 
years, and then died. Who dare say that republics are 
ungrateful ? 

But I must apologize for this chronicle of small beer. 
What is $7,800 to a great city? Only a purist would ques- 
tion the legitimacy of the deal. Only the mouth of envy 
would assert that the large man with the cigar had no right 
to take $30 every week from the city, and give it to Bill. 
Is it not necessary for the boss to keep his machine in 
order by taking money from the people, and dropping it, 
like oil, now on this cog, and now on that? 

What I should have related is the history of John Doe. 
John has a job under the civil-service law; that is, under 
one of its exceptions. In an emergency, the city is per- 
mitted to go outside the civil-service list, and John has 
clerked for $3,600 per year to meet an emergency that 
has lasted for eight years, and shows no sign of ebbing. 
Twice a year, perhaps three times in election years, he is 
dropped and restored the next day. Usually he does not 
know that he has been dropped until the pay check comes. 
But John gives service for value received. He is a captain 
in the Twenty-third, a difficult ward to keep in line, and 
he works hard. 

For the present I pass no comment on the thousands 
of Bills and John Does in this country. The bosses who 
hand out offices to their political hacks, and pay them 
with money belonging to the city (that is, to you and to 
me) form a more interesting study. 

It is commonplace, but true, to say that they are thieves. 
But that description falls below the reality. The examples 
cited, typical as they are, do not begin to total the millions 
which they steal. Jobs cost dimes, but contracts cost dol- 
lars. In all cases, we, not the bosses, pay the bill. Old- 
fashioned people still hold up hands in horror when they 
read about Boss Tweed. Poor dears! Compared with the 
experts of today, Tweed was a fumbling, bungling ama- 
teur. 

But our moderns do not steal dollars alone. They are 
stealing the faith and honor of our young people. They 
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are responsible for the conception that public office is a 
private loot, that a candidate must necessarily dirty his 
hands and his soul, that only thieves and liars can rise to 
the top in municipal government. “I wonder,” said a 
young attorney to me, not long ago, “I wonder if it is 
true that honesty is the best policy.” He revealed his soul 
in his meditative remark. He was beginning to think that 
it was not. 

It is the duty of every office holder to administer the 
affairs of the city as conscientiously and competently as 
he administers his own. It is also his duty to give good 
example in his private as well as in his public life. What 
a lame and impotent conclusion! Yet let it be written 
here, for it is shocking to observe how many fail to un- 
derstand that to accept an office and to shirk the duties 
attached, or to take one to which little or no work is at- 
tached, is theft, scandal and, at times, perjury. 

No longer do young politicians need instruction in the 
art of stealing from the city. Grover Cleveland’s principle, 
that public office is a public trust, is to them a confession 
of weakness and imbecility. But what the public needs is 
a conviction that thieves should never be chosen for office. 
Perhaps the economic depression will stimulate the growth 
of some such conviction. If it does not, then Bill and 
John Doe, with the holders of unnecessary offices and, 
most of all, the corrupt political bosses, will continue to 
batten on the blood of the poor. That is clear to everyone 
who is old enough to have heard of George Washington. 


Education 


The Prevocational Child 


E. LawrENcE O’CONNELL 

§ homine very recently, even public-school authorities 

were at a loss to determine the dividing line between 
the mental deviate and the prevocational child on one 
extreme and on the other, between the prevocational child 
and the candidate for trade school. The general criterion 
seemed to be that any boy or girl who was more than two 
years chronologically retarded was a candidate for some 
school other than the normal grade school. And there 
seemed to be a movement to transfer all these children 
into prevocational schools. 

Of course, mistakes were made—some of them serious. 
Investigation and examination of students in prevocational 
schools evidenced the fact that some of them, regardless 
of their retardation, were mentally capable of finishing 
high school. Hence, the question: what should: be the 
complete criterion and how set about to measure instead 
of merely guessing the type of boy or girl for prevoca- 
tional work? 

A study of some sixty-five children from six schools in 
one section of the Diocese of Pittsburgh reveals some in- 
teresting facts with regard to the selection of prevocational 
children. Since the requirements of the trade school in- 
dicate an unwillingness to accept children who have not 
completed the eight grades, the study included only those 
children below the eighth grade who were more than two 
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years retarded. Twenty-two of the children were from 
an Italian school; six were from a school composed of 
financially poor children ; thirty-one were from two schools 
connected with parishes of middle-class families ; and five 
were contributed by two parishes of comparatively wealthy 
people. 

These sixty-five children were gathered together in one 
school on two successive Saturday mornings. On the first 
morning, the entire battery of Stanford Achievement 
Tests, Form V, was administered by experts in charge 
of the testing and research department of the Pittsburgh 
public schools; and on the second morning, the Otis In- 
telligence Test, Intermediate Form A, was administered 
by the same group of men. 

Of these sixty-five children, thirty-nine were boys and 
twenty-six were girls. Of the total, eleven boys and ten 
girls were found to have an intelligence quotient of ninety 
or above, and to have made an achievement score equal to 
the grade in which they were located in school. It seems 
reasonable to conclude that any child so well graded and 
of normal intelligence is not maladjusted, regardless of 
the chronological retardation. The retardation evidently 
came from some cause other than lack of ability. Such 
causes may have been sickness, accidents, home conditions, 
change of schools, or lack of school facilities in the vicinity 
in which the child formerly lived. No matter what the 
cause, the fact remains that their guidance program should 
not be a transfer to a prevocational school. We are not 
dealing here with the remedial measures that should be 
employed to readjust these children socially. Investiga- 
tion into home conditions, acceleration by means of sum- 
mer-school work or private tutoring, cooperation of the 
parents in enabling and persuading the child to study 
longer or under better conditions—these and many other 
influences might be used with advantage to bring these 
children to their proper adjustment. 

Our attention is focused rather on the remaining chil- 
dren. 

The following table shows the results of the intelligence 
test, from which we can hazard the conclusion that, al- 
though these pupils are not in the mental deviate class, 
neither are they in the normal intelligence group. They 
are capable of doing a certain amount of academic work, 
but can scarcely keep up with the normal program of the 
grade school. 


OTIS INTELLIGENCE TEST, INTERMEDIATE FORM A. 


Score between No. of boys No. of girls Total 
50—00 6 2 8 
60—70 8 7 15 
70—80 12 7 19 
80—85 2 2 


A study of their achievement serves to check the I. Q. 
scores. The following table indicates the results. In the 
first column can be found the school grade in which the 
children are. The five columns on the right indicate the 
grade equivalent as shown by their scores in the achieve- 
ment test. For example, the first line indicates the dis- 
tribution of the children in the sixth grade, and we find 
that only two of them are doing sixth grade work; two 
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more are in the fifth grade equivalent; eleven in the 
fourth; and four are doing the equivalent of but a normal 
third grade child. 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST, ADVANCED 


FORM V. 
School Grade Grade Equivalent 
6grade Sgrade 4grade 3grade 2grade 
6 2 2 11 4 
5 3 6 8 
4 l 5 2 


It will be noticed that six pupils (two in the sixth 
grade, three in the fifth grade, and one in the fourth) are 
doing work equivalent to their grade. These six children 
are included in this group because all of them are at least 
three years retarded. (Two are three years retarded and 
four are four years retarded. ) 

It might be well to classify the retardation of all these 
children, and the following table shows the retardation 
according to grades. In the first column is indicated the 
school grade, and in the five right columns I indicated 
the number of years or retardation. For example, the 
first line shows that of the children in the sixth grade, 
two of them are retarded three years, five are retarded 
four years, eight retarded five years, and four retarded 


six years. 
School Grade Years of Retardation 
3 yrs. 4 yrs. 5 yrs. 6 yrs. 7 yrs. 
6 2 5 8 4 
5 1 7 7 2 
4 3 2 1 2 


The ages of these children ranged from twelve years 
and eleven months to fifteen years and six months, with 
an average age of thirteen years and eight months for 
the forty-four children. 

The above study includes a comparatively small group 
of children, but it seems almost safe to draw the con- 
clusion that any larger number would indicate similar 
results; so that if we are to form any definition of a pre- 
vocational child, we would say it should be a child between 
the fourth and seventh grades inclusive, between the 
ages of thirteen and sixteen, more than two years chrono- 
logically retarded, with an intelligence quotient below 
eighty-five, and with an achievement score at least one 
year below the school grade. This definition at first seems 
to contradict the findings above—it would exclude the 
six children who are doing normal grade work; but as 
stated above, they are included in this class because of 
their low mental ability or because they were so abnormal- 
ly retarded. Any definition of this kind cannot be fast 
and binding. Each case, after all, must be studied in- 
dividually and adjustment made according to individual 
circumstances. But for general practice, the above defini- 
tion seems to cover the ground. 

Even in the public-school system, the prevocational 
school is in the experimental stage. The very name seems to 
be a misnomer. Just as we have been unhappy in adopting 
the word vocational with regard to our guidance program, 
we are now unwise in applying the word prevocational 
to a school that has for its purpose the giving of a par- 
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ticular type of education to a particular type of child. 
The training given in such a school should not be vo- 
cational training. It does not mean that the curriculum 
should be a preparation for manual work, nor does it 
necessitate on the other hand, that it should consist en- 
tirely of academic work. This type of school has for its 
purpose the coordinating of both the mind and the body; 
and while giving to the child all the academic work that 
it is capable of assimilating, it attempts to discover any 
mechanical or vocational aptitudes and merely prepares 
the child for future advanced training in the occupation 
or trade for which it is best suited. It should in no sense 
be a trade school, for it is certainly unwise to commence 
so serious a specialization in the child’s education at such 
an early age. 

Probably the greatest handicap to the progress and the 
development of the prevocational school is its very name. 
Both parents and the children themselves seem to think 
that such a school carries with it a stigma and the child 
attending such a school in some manner is in disrepute. 
Whereas the prevocational school (if we must use the 
name) aims to give to the child the type of education 
that is best suited to it, in order to enable it to become 
a useful and economically an independent citizen, as far 
as this may be possible. 

All this presupposes that a school system can afford to 
establish and maintain such schools. So far as we know, 
no diocese has been able to support such a system. One 
may question the good of making a study like the above 
since we are not able to support separate schools for 
children of this type. 

Is the only alternative to transfer this type of a child 
from the parish school to the public prevocational school ? 
Whatever school be chosen the greatest care must be 
taken not to make such a transfer until it has been visited 
and thoroughly examined. The atmosphere of such a 
school is an all-important factor. While attempting to 
adjust the child educationally, we must not fall into the 
still more disastrous mistake of mal-adjusting the child 
spiritually and religiously. It is far better to leave these 
children in our own schools where they will have about 
them the safeguards of religion and religious instruction 
than to expose them to the danger of the loss of their 
souls. It can be easily seen that such children, handicapped 
as they are intellectually, are still more susceptible to 
bad emotional influences; and Catholic education does not 
forget that its prime aim is the development of the will 
and the inculcating of religious motives and practices, 
with the ultimate aim—the glory of God and the salvation 
of souls. ‘ 

The writer cannot speak with authority about the caliber 
of prevocational schools outside his own city. But with 
the risk of incurring censure from his many friends in 
the public-school system, he is forced to the conclusion 
that the prevocational schools, as we find them today, do 
not solve the problem of the so-called prevocational child 
in the Catholic school. 

What can be done about the situation? 
afford to reply, “ Nothing.” 


We cannot 
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OWN in New York, they have a new Mayor. One 

difference between him and his predecessor is that 
everybody knew Mayor Walker as “ Jimmy” and only 
one in five thousand knows that Mayor McKee has a 
Christian name. There are other differences between the 
two men, of course. One is that Mayor McKee used to 
write articles for this paper, and very good articles they 
were. The Anchoret would suggest that Mayor McKee 
(his name is Joseph V.) write an article explaining his 
meaning of the word reformer. After slashing many 
millions of dollars from the city budget within a week or 
two of his taking office, after making salutary changes in 
practically every one of the City Departments, all within 
a week or two, after putting down a firm clamp on gam- 
bling and vice of many sorts, in the space of about two 
weeks, Mayor McKee protests: “The worst thing that 
can be said about me is that I’m a reformer.” An editorial 
in AMERICA last week explained that a reformer was not 
a Reformer. The man who does his duty may reform 
many abuses, but he is not that greater abuse, the pro- 
fessional, publicized, modernized species that calls itself 
the Reformer, in much the same way as certain individuals 
of the sixteenth century announced themselves to be Re- 
formers, and then produced the Reformation. 





T was in connection with the closing of two burlesque 

theaters that Mayor McKee repudiated the name of 
“ reformer.” He said: “It is not my intention to set up 
a board of morals or to sit in judgment on the shows. 
The ordinary standards of decency and common sense will 
prevail.” He said: “ Just because I’ve tried to stop gam- 
bling and the giving of indecent performances—those 
things don’t make me a reformer. . . . I don’t think it’s 
reforming to drive this sort of thing out of the city.” 
Perhaps not; it seems to the Anchoret to be doing more 
than reforming. Perhaps His Honor would prefer to be 
known as an “ Ouster.” He has made a good start, despite 
the mandamuses and injunctions secured by the theater 
owners. The License Commissioner must issue a license 
for the theaters to continue, say the operators of one of 
the theaters, on the ground that the theater has complied 
with every regulation of the Police, Fire, Water Supply, 
Building, and Health Departments. In the small brains 
of the operators, nothing more is needed. If the Police 
regulation is observed, there is no need for Purity; if the 
Fire Department has no objections, who can object to 
Filth? There is nothing wrong with the Water Supply, 
so why bring up the question of Wantonness and Sa- 
laciousness? The Building is safe, so let it continue to be a 
Brothel. As for Health, who cares about a healthy soul? 
Mayor McKee has a larger brain than the theater man- 
agers. He sees more in life than departmental regulations. 
Says he: “There are certain things that all persons react 
against, and it is these things that will not be tolerated 
on the New York stage.” 
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W ITH perspicacity does Terry Ramsaye, Editor of 
the Motion Picture Herald, refer to our esteemed 
contemporaries as those “ two great Organs of Bellyache, 
the New Republic and the Nation.” One of the latest ex- 
pressions of their pain is the groan they make over the 
latest novel of Sigrid Undset, “The Burning Bush.” 
The New Republic expresses its agony in a dozen lines. 
In anguish, it cries out: “ The novel is more tedious than 
its predecessor, however, for after he (Paul Selmer) be- 
comes a Catholic there remains little for Paul to do ex- 
cept go through additional trials which test his faith.” In 
a sea-sick way, it concludes: “ The reader is more likely 
to be impressed by the fact that Paul becomes a Catholic 
while making money out of the War than by his pro- 
longed spiritual struggles.” The Catholicism of Mrs. Und- 
set certainly sickens the New Republic. 

The reviewer in the Nation writhes through more than 
a column of small print. He fetches a sigh and sobs: 
“The two books are also conscious propaganda for the 
Catholic faith. . . . Sigrid Undset has one major objec- 
tion, apparently, to everything in life which is not Catho- 
lic; her reason for objecting, by a beautiful logic, is that 
these things are not Catholic, and consequently they are 
works of the devil.” The reviewer probably felt slightly 
better, after he rid himself of that; but then the attack 
returned, and he emitted: “ There would be no point in 
reviewing the book at all if it were not that it is the work 
of Sigrid Undset, who once won the Nobel Prize and is 
a distinguished writer whose name commands a certain 
respect from those who have never read her works.” The 
Anchoret offers his condolences to the New Republic and 
the Nation; it would seem that a bit of Catholicism sprin- 
kled over a novel is poisonous to them. Catholicism does 
not agree with these Organs at all, at all. 





NYWHERE but in Boston it would be unbelievable. 

“Museum Art Education for Straphangers and Sub- 
wayites,” announces the Evening Transcript in discreet 
headlines, and then proves it by reproducing “A Page 
of Sanskrit, 15th Century Manuscript, Used as IlIlustra- 
tion in Museum’s Street Car Cards.” This thing has been 
going on now for three years. “And 1,700 advertising 
placards,” the paper reveals, “are being placed (free of 
charge) in Boston’s 1,700 street, subway, and elevated 
cars.” The other cards, “placed for the edification of 
straphangers and subwayites,” were students’ attempts; 
but, “this latest card,” boasts/laments the Transcript, 
“ inclines to be high-hat.” The illustration shows Krishna 
as the Divine Cowherd, accompanied by three milkmaids 
bearing bowls of curds and milk and a fourth with a 
fly whisp. This is not too evident, so the Transcript 
prefaces its remarks on the Sanskrit page with: “ An in- 
terpretation, therefore, is in order, for even Transcript 
readers occasionally descend to the depths of the under- 
ground.” And one or two of them, of course, may not 
understand Sanskrit well. The Boston Museum, never- 
theless, does well in bringing the Fine Arts down to the 
masses, even though the reproductions are a few feet 
above the heads of street-car riders. THE ANCHORET. 
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Literature 


René Bazin 
JuLt1a KERNAN 


UI1ET backgrounds of provincial life, concern with 

social and political questions, and a pronounced re- 
ligious tone have of late years deprived the works of 
René Bazin of many readers. An excellent writer, crafts- 
manlike, a master of style, he chose the most dangerous 
career for a man of letters: the championship of a creed 
and of a social order. 

A lawyer by profession, Catholic by birth and in his 
interests, deeply rooted in his native Anjou, he wished to 
serve his class and his Faith. As this class was the great 
French bourgeoisie, and his Faith the traditional religion, 
certain liberties were denied him at the outset; but he 
bequeaths us in his works a rare record of the tastes, 
the customs and problems of a conservative milieu which 
before his time had been rarely chosen as the theme of 
the novelist. As a matter of fact, before his death on 
July 21 of this year, M. Bazin had the satisfaction of 
seeing in recent French literature a revolt against eccen- 
tric forms and spiritual inquietude as the stimulant of 
action. The books having the great success in France 
today are novels which mark a swing toward his own 
solid technique and themes based on family life and at- 
tachment to the soil. These subjects have attracted not 
only writers in their fifties like Schlumberger and Béraud, 
but younger men such as Mauriac, Lacretelle, and Cham- 
son. 

René Bazin was born in Angers in 1853. Delicate 
health caused him to be brought up in the country. Here 
he learned what he himself said was unteachable. 

To see the infinite in things and to listen to life. Instead of 
my horizon being bounded by the walls of a classroom or a court- 
yard, it was limited only by woods, meadows, the sky changing 
every hour and a little stream changing too in concert. My friends 
were the mist, the sunshine, the twilight, where fear haunts you 
in your shadow; the flowers, whose dynasties I knew better than 
those of the kings of Egypt; the birds whose names are written 
in the motion of their flight. 

This early knowledge and love of the earth never left 
him; his pages of natural description are the most charm- 
ing, perhaps the most durable part of his work; they are 
pure music and crystal clear, reminding one of the best 
passages of a Georges Sand. All his life René Bazin 
sought the open air and the countryside; he was a great 
hunter and could often be seen along woodside paths, in 
woods and marshes, his gun on his shoulder. He also 
bore a great love for dogs and his work contains frequent 
descriptions of the faithful companions of his rambles. 

His sympathy and understanding were not limited to 
animals and inanimate nature. René Bazin lived side by 
side with, and learned to know, the taciturn, often in- 
scrutable dwellers on the land. His most life-like char- 
acters are of the laboring classes; his gospel was work. 
“ Love,” he writes, “is only an episode, or sometimes a 
firework of life, and occasionally its guiding lamp. But 
whether or no that lamp be burning, work continues un- 
remitting, the inflexible law of humanity.” 
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Soon after his entrance to the bar, M. Bazin became 
professor of criminal law at the Catholic University of 
his native city. His first book “Stephanette,” appeared 
in 1884; in 1887 his “ Tache de l’encre”” was crowned by 
the French Academy. These two stories, like other earlier 
novels ‘“ Ma Tante Giron,” “‘ Les Noéllet,” and “ La Sar- 
celle bleue” were of undoubted sweetness and charm, 
but lacked strength and color. His friend and critic, the 
great Brunetiére, accused him of having too few wolves 
in his sheep cote, and added that the few who did suc- 
ceed in breaking through were too speedily converted into 
something like lambs. 

The above criticism applies to the first part of René 
Bazin’s literary career, which ended in 1893 by a period 
of travel in other European countries. His absence from 
France produced a number of straightforward and well- 
written travel accounts, but it was also to have a great 
effect on his subsequent treatment of the French peasant. 
It seemed that in comparing them with the same class in 
other lands, he had gained a fresh insight into their char- 
acter and was thenceforward able to throw his characters 
into stronger relief. Three novels written between this 
time, 1893, and his reception into the French Academy in 
1904, are his best, with the exception of ne beautiful 
book which was his “swan song” and to which I shall 
refer later. The three books written at the height of his 
career were “ La Terre qui meurt,” “ Les Oberlé,” and 
“ Donatienne.” To these we may join “ Le Blé qui léve,” 
which appeared in 1907. 

Each of these four books of M. Bazin is set against 
a background of peasant life and country scenery in 
various parts of France. He writes in them of the misty 
marshes of the Vendée; the bleak, barren heaths of 
Brittany ; the tall rocks and mountains of central France ; 
of the pine-clad slopes and smiling valleys of the Vosges. 
But he was not a tourist who made books of notes taken 
on his vacation. Province by province he painted an image 
of France. He knew how to breathe life in those men who 
are near to nature. The simple peasants are the true per- 
sonages of Bazin. It may be said he understood his char- 
acters best when they were in contact with their native 
soil; they lack life in the measure that he removes them 
from their primitive surroundings. Thus, in “ Dona- 
tienne,” the scenes of Breton life are masterpieces; the 
life of Donatienne in Paris is drawn in pale and uncon- 
vincing colors. 

Because he so well understood the simple provincial, 
René Bazin was greatly concerned with his social prob- 
lems. It is true that he rarely set forth a new theory in 
these matters, but he gave voice to the general opinions 
of his readers and the public of his day. In “La Terre 
qui meurt ” and “ Donatienne,” he writes of the abandon- 
ment of the land by the peasant and his flight to the 
cities; in “ Les Oberlé,” of the impossibility of fusion 
and understanding between French and Germans in Al- 
sace-Lorraine; in “ Le Blé qui léve,” of the tyranny of 
labor unions among the woodcutters of the forests of La 
Niévre. 

Of M. Bazin’s Catholicism, one can only say that it 
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would be impossible to conceive of him or of his charac- 
ters in any other setting. This ancient Faith—a civiliza- 
tion in itself—was a part of his being, and we find in his 
works no hint of doubt or spiritual groping, but an 
ardent, disciplined, and unquestioning belief. His thought 
was enriched by all that was instructive and comforting 
in his religion. In his aristocratic face, with its fine fea- 
tures and thin nose, as shown in the well-known portrait 
by Maxence, we see a sort of certitude, of self-knowledge 
and tranquillity, that could come only from a higher 
source. 

But lest we mistake this calm for timidity and con- 
formism, it is well to add that, Catholic among French 
Catholic novelists, Bazin had the greatest courage. In 
“ L’Isolée ” his theme is daring; in fact it borders on the 
shocking. He writes of a young and devoted nun, drawn 
from her convent by the expulsion of the Congregations 
from France. For lack of moral stamina and left to 
herself, she goes adrift and finally falls victim to the 
scheme of a handsome and clever blackguard. Her former 
Mother Superior comes to rescue her, and is on the point 
of carrying her away from her persecutor when he drags 
her back. A second attempt at rescue ends in the murder 
of Pascale. In another novel of Bazin there is a scene 
between husband and wife concerning certain questions 
of birth control. It would seem to require a careful touch; 
but Bazin is not careful. He rushes in—and the book 
reads like one of Savanarola’s sermons. Such reckless- 
ness may only be ascribed to the innocence of a great 
faith. 

From 1904 until his death René Bazin was one of 
the Forty, in the French Academy. Because the reading 
of his books had been a part of the family life of a rising 
generation it became the fashion to refer to him in that 
slightly condescending manner which one reserves for first 
loves and the habits of childhood. Also the new genera- 
tion was occupied in a search for new literary forms and 
exotic backgrounds; younger writers considered René 
Bazin as the exponent of outmoded ideas and obsolete 
technique. As early as 1923, however, in a study of the 
Academician, Francois Mauriac asked if the work of a 
truly great writer was not being misunderstood and cast 
aside by younger colleagues who had much to learn from 
the transparent style and distinguished construction of 
the old master. 

It is also true that in these later years, M. Bazin wrote 
a great many books and studies which were not worthy 
of his earlier works. But in 1931, a year before his death, 
he produced his last novel, which was to compare with 
the very finest efforts of his maturity. 

“ Magnificat,” the history of a vocation, is a sort of 
literary testament, the evening sacrifice of a great Cath- 
olic writer. It is the story of the call to the priesthood 
of a Breton peasant, treated with restraint and art. 
Gildas enters the seminary after the War; his decision 
came after a long and bitter struggle; he consecrates to 
God a ripened will, broken self-love, and pacified affec- 
tions. René Bazin describes no tragic scenes, no outbursts 
of feeling or fervor. But this Gildas who begins his dif- 
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ficult studies after a youth spent in the fields; the servant 
Anna Maguern who loved him and goes so far as to pay 
secretly the pension at the seminary of the man she hoped 
to marry—these characters can only be explained by those 
who understand and admit the factor of Sanctifying 
Grace. “ Magnificat” is the epic of the soul of the priest 
and of the peasant, with that accent on vanquished sorrow 
which the ancients considered as the most perfect ex- 
pression of human beauty. 

Now that he has gone, the work of René Bazin can 
be judged in its entirety. In those passages where his per- 
sonal traits and beliefs project beyond his subject we 
see a distinguished mind, a master workman, and an able 
stylist. But because of his very sincerity that part of 
his work which is personal gradually effaces itself from 
our minds and leaves us a picture of nature itself. Thus 
those things he wrote as a book become life: the tilled 
earth, the harvest landscape, a cloudy sky, toiling peasants 
who breathe and love and suffer. And because these 
things are eternal, René Bazin takes his place among the 
classicists of every age. 


REVIEWS 
The Oxford Movement. 1833-1845. By R. W. Cuurcn. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

July 14 was the birthday not only of the French Revolution in 
1789, and of its rather sorry counterpart, the Spanish trouble of 
1931, but of that religious revolution which has come to be known 
as the Oxford Movement. Mr. Keble preached his famous sermon, 
“ National Apostasy,” on July 14, 1833. “I have ever considered 
and kept the day,” wrote Newman in the “Apologia,” “as the 
start of the religious movement of 1833.” Inevitably as the cen- 
tennial approaches and progresses we shall hear a good deal about 
the Oxford Movement. Newman’s “ Apologia” will be read and 
reread with a renewed interest; the classic works of Thureau- 
Dangin and Wilfrid Ward will again come into vogue; and among 
Anglicans, Dean Church’s work is likely to become a handbook. 
The Macmillan Company, therefore, was well advised to bring out 
a re-edition of this latter work. It is written, of course, from an 
Anglican point of view and treats the Movement, therefore, rather 
as a domestic phenomenon than as a chapter in Catholic history; 
but for this very reason it has its value for Catholic scholars. 
Dean Church writes with a dignity of diction that is perfectly 
adapted to his theme. He writes, too, for the most part, with 
remarkable detachment, as for example in his treatment of W. G. 
Ward; yet very naturally his concluding chapter which deals 
with the surrender of Newman is entitled not the Dénouement but 
the Catastrophe. G. G. W. 





Philosophy and Education. By the Rev. Franz pe Hover. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Epwarp B. Jorpan. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $3.25. 

This volume is the first of a series of three, of which two 
expose and refute philosophical heresies and a third will expound 
the Catholic doctrine. The errors attacked in the present book 
are named above. In the second volume will be discussed In- 
dividualism, Intellectualism, Voluntarism, and Monism. A most 
commendable feature of the present work is the detailed presenta- 
tion of “the Philosophy and Educational Theory of Friedrich 
Wilhelm Foerster,” whose attitude in ethics and education is 
revealed in the significant sentence: “Only a complete religious 
renaissance, a thorough reform of culture in Jesus Christ, can 
guarantee us a culture that is genuinely human.” The preface to 
the work is from the pen of the well-known champion of Scholas- 
ticism, M. Maritain. He draws attention to the fact that a 
theory of education is invariably based on a philosophy of life. 
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Long ago, in his Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle wrote that every- 
thing is defined by the final cause. The end of education must be 
interpreted by the end of man. Hence, the author makes the 
“central theme of the whole treatise” the sound principle, that 
there exists “a mutual relation between one’s theory of education 
and one’s philosophy of life.” The treatment is methodical and 
complete. First, the erring theory is stated. Then, a criticism and 
refutation is subjoined. Finally, the conservative views of im- 
portant thinkers are outlined. Dr. de Hovre has done a great 
service to the vast throng of Catholic teachers, whose courses in 
education are commonly steeped in pagan, pragmatic, and be- 
havioristic philosophy. G. G. W. 





Village and Open-Country Neighborhoods. By WALTER A. 

TERPENNING. New York: The Century Company. $4.00. 
Rural Sociology: The Family-Farm Institution. By Roy Hin- 

MAN Hotmes. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. $3.00. 

These two scholarly, well-written inquiries into the social, rather 
than the economic, causes of the decay of American rural life, 
deserve to be read in conjunction. Both register extreme dissatis- 
faction with the typical American rural scene. Both find that the 
agencies which exist to improve it are inadequate, and that a 
deeper weakness is at hand than is generally suspected. But their 
diagnosis differs. Mr. Holmes blames the family-farm system, 
the nature and the effects of which he describes exhaustively, using 
the interesting method of individual testimonies: a method, which, 
while extremely illuminating, lends itself readily to pessimism. He 
more than hints that his attitude towards the family-farm system 
has been given a subjective coloring by harsh experiences in early 
youth. Even with all discounting of optimistic farm-bureau 
propaganda, which his cool comments shrewdly analyze, he is 
facile in branding as “exceptions” those family farms which do 
profess genuine happiness. Dr. Terpenning, however, plunges into 
European rural life, which Mr. Holmes appears to ignore; and 
testifies to the fact that the stability of rural life is taken for 
granted, in Ireland, England, Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, 
etc. Yet all these countries have the family farm, in one shape 
or another. Not the family farm as such, but the circumstances 
of farm life appear to Dr. Terpenning to be the clue. Hence, in a 
sequence of charming genre pen pictures, he describes widely con- 
trasting European “neighborhoods.” So novel, for American 
readers, is Dr. Terpenning’s approach to the countries which he 
studies, that it is likely that these same readers will only gradu- 
ally wake up to the full bearing of his observations. The unsocial 
individuality of the typical American, or at least Yankee farmer, 
so long heralded as a virtue, now appears to be a vice; and Dr. 
Terpenning sympathizes with the Irish immigrants in remaining 
in New York. Catholic readers will appreciate the unsought testi- 
mony which Dr. Terpenning, himself a non-Catholic, pays to the 
tolerance and to the social work of the Catholic clergy in some 
of the countries where he settled down, with his wife and children, 
to enter intimately into the peoples’ lives. And the same reader, 
if thoughtful, will see, even in those regions where religion is not 
formally recognized, its influence in creating that “ neighborhood ” 
sense which Dr. Terpenning would seek to introduce into American 
rural life, even at the cost of considerable experimentation. 

a, aw Fe 





The Penns of Pennsylvania and England. By Artuur Pounp. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

Lovers of family biography have a treat in store for themselves 
in this book. For here are traced with accuracy and arresting in- 
terest the characters and activities of the Penn family, from their 
ancient ancestor William Penn, who died in 1591 at Gloucester- 
shire, England, down to the Rev. Thomas Gordon Penn, whose 
death occurred in 1869, “the last descendant in the male line of 
William Penn, the Founder of Pennsylvania.” Extremely inter- 
esting avenues of research into family genealogies are opened to 
any one desirous of following the marriage course of “the 
Quaker’s” female descendants. For example, Gulielma Penn, a 
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granddaughter of the “ Founder,” married Charles Fell, and their 
daughter, M. M. Fell, married John Barrow; hence investigation 
of the relationship between the families bearing those names today 
and their association with the Proprietor of Pennsylvania is a 
subject that invites examination, and promises highly gratifying 
results. The men of the Penn family were strong, sturdy, re- 
liable, and forceful; the women, gentle, efficient, strenuously 
domestic, and, if the avowals of the historian may be trusted, many 
of them were beautiful. Characters such as these, that bear the 
stamp of stern sincerity, unfailing constancy, and courage that 
does not flinch, furnish material for historic reading that is really 
inspiring, and examples of devotion and loyalty that deserve imi- 
tation. An appendix, divided into four parts; a genealogical table, 
and an alphabetical index, close the volume. M. J. S. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Books to Gladden Boys.—Several years ago Father Fergal 
McGrath, S.J., wrote a fine Irish prep-school story, “The Last 
Lap.” Now in his new book, “ Adventure Island” (Benziger. 
$1.25), he has surpassed the promise of his first book. For this is 
a “whale” of a boy’s story. The Irish Jesuit author might well 
have named this story “ Action Island,” for action, action penned 
as Stevenson might, predominates. A boyish archduke, heir to a 
throne somewhere east of Austria, comes to stay with a Galway 
boy’s folks. Of course, he is traveling incognito. Three assassins 
trail him to his stopping place in Ireland and the two boys flee to 
a lonely little island set at the entrance to Galway Bay. From 
here on the plot is handled in masterly style. Boys will put this 
book aside with the glow of adventure alight in their eyes. 

Footballs are with us again, so Alan Drady’s “Red Morton, 
Waterboy,” (Appleton, $2.00) is timely. Red, handicapped with 
a lame foot, cannot go out for the team. But he’s a natural field 
general with a genius for football tactics. As a senior his big 
moment comes when he plunges into action and throws the long, 
beautiful pass which brings a championship to his school. Mr. 
Drady learned his football under Knute Rockne and he knows 
how to make his story accurate and interesting. 





Sad Spectacles of Lost Intellects.—Like a shallow river broad- 
ening but not deepening as it flows, the last volume of Joseph 
Collins, M.D., seems to carry along with it something of all the 
soils it has passed on its way to the sea of oblivion. He calls it, 
“The Doctor Looks at Life and Death” (Farrar and Rinehart. 
$3.00), and tells us it is a book made of what he “ has learned from 
intimacy with burdened, blind, and bigoted man.” The doctor 
wields a clever pen and displays a wide experience with life; but 
we fear death will have much to teach him, for his cynicism 
reveals a man who has lost his anchorage in a world beyond the 
senses and is drifting away from truth. 

The reader will find little that is refreshing in “Can Man Be 
Civilized?” (Brentano’s. $2.50). There is no reason why he should 
read beyond the preface and the table of contents. But if, with 
Harry Elmer Barnes, he wades through this back-water of il- 
logical, inane, cocksure, and thoroughly blasphemous dogmatism, 
his reward may be a feeling of relief that he has not yet sunk 
to the level of “ America’s foremost pioneers of intellect.” He will 
recall how cleverly words may be used to veil loose thinking and 
filth. 

Bruce Barton warns the reader in the foreword of his modern 
characterization and rather flippant humanization of St. Paul, “ He 
Upset The World” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00), that his book makes 
no claim to scholarship, that it undoubtedly contains errors, that 
its chief merit is in the fact that it can be read in a couple of 
hours, and that the reason it is so short is that he does not claim 
to know very much. Agreement with that admission is the best 
review that can be given to this work. Seldom does one find 
so much ignorance, misunderstanding, misinterpretation, and par- 
tial truths crowded into a single volume. Reckless handling of 
religious themes and characters seems to be a popular pastime 
for modern writers like Bruce Barton. 
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Diversions and Hobbies.—Every ambitious parlor or party en- 
tertainer will wish to secure “ Houdini’s Magic” (Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.00), by Walter B. Gibson, for this collection of stunts and 
tricks by one of the greatest magicians of all time ought to en- 
able even the mutest of us to shine in company. Many of the 
tricks and illusions are possible of performance in ordinary con- 
ditions by any person of average intelligence. Such are the im- 
promptu tricks, the card tricks, the slate tricks, and many others 
of the more than eighty tricks explained, a number of which are 
illustrated. Others, like the stage tricks and the anti-spiritualistic 
effects, require a more elaborate setting and a very high degree 
of skill. 

Philatelists, whether they be the rawest of amateurs or special- 
ists, will welcome “Stamp Collecting” (Dodd, Mead. $3.00), by 
Stanley Phillips. Here, indeed, is a vade mecum for the stamp 
collector, containing in its 306 pages a rich mine of valuable in- 
formation of all those things which give value to a collection of 
postage stamps, and impart an indescribable interest to this fascin- 
ating and educative hobby. There are sixty-four half-tone plates 
in the book, giving numerous varieties of postage stamps beauti- 
fully reproduced in black and white, and the seeker after valuable 
stamps is put on the right track of the many queries and prob- 
lems which, in themselves, make philately so absorbing as a 
hobby. This book, so we are told, is the fruit of thirty years of 
stamp collecting as a specialist, and it is highly recommended. 

Christopher Morley’s “Ex Libris Carissimis” (University of 
Pennsylvania Press. $2.00) should interest book collectors. “Pub- 
lic soliloquies,” the author dubs these rather intimate talks about 
rare books and artistic personalities. They reveal a cultivated 
worship of life, especially that portion of it which escaping into 
print is called literature. There is a wealth of allusion, and ever 
and anon a clever line; but the humor is none too delicate, and 
the reading list appended does not crave acceptance in its en- 
tirety. 





Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 


AMERICANIZATION TuHrowGH Epvucation. Loren Stiles Minckley. $1.50. 
Christopher. 
AT ym by or THE Divine Master. Rev. Anthony Huonder, S.J. $2.25. 
erder. 
Aunt Heven’s Letrers to Littte First Communicants. Mrs. M. A. 
Springer. 10 cents. Our Sunday Visitor Press. 
Beyonp tHe Brive Sierra. Honoré Morrow. $2.50. Morrow. 
a | Storms or Humanism. Thomas Carlyle Lattimer. $1.00. Harr 
agner. 
Bricut Harsor. Daniel Whitehead Hicky. $2.00. Holt. 
Carrot, Dare. Mary T. Waggaman. $1.00. Ave Maria. 


Catuotic Evipence Work 1n tHE Unitep States. Most Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara. 30 cents. Our Sunday Visitor Press. 

CurisTian MARRIAGE AND THE Famity. Edited by Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
‘ Social Action Department, N.C.W.C. 

me © Inspector Maicret, Tue. Georges Simenon. $1.50. Covici- 
riede. 

DeatH oF Monsteur Gattet, Tue. Georges Simenon. $1.50. Covici-Friede. 

Down East. Wilbert Snow. $2.00. Gotham House. 

7. _—— ON THE Orecon Tram. Jennie Broughton Brown. $2.50. 
axton, 

Frencu 1n Sonora, Tue. Rufus Kay Wyllys. University of California 


ress. 

Gotp or Goo? H. M. Capes. $1.35. Herder. 

History oF EpucaTion. IN THE PuHIiprines, 1565-1930, A. Encarnacion 
Alzona. $2.80. University of the Philippines Press. 

INSTRUCTING THE Non-CaTHOLic BEFORE Marriace. J. F. N. 40 cents. 
Our Sunday Visitor Press. 

Joseruus. Lion Feuchtwanger. $2.50. Viking. 

Lives OF THE Pores IN THE Mippte Aces, Tue. Vol. XVIII. Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Horace K. Mann, D.D. $5.00. Herder. 

Maccis. Rev. Marion Habig, O.F.M. $1.25. Franciscan Herald Press. 

Mary Baker Eppy. Ernest Sutherland Bates and John V. Dittemore. 

- $4.00. Xacet. wen m 

ISSAL AND HoLy ss, Tue. Rev. William J. Lallou, D.D. and Sister 

Josefita Maria, S.S.J. 72 cents. Benziger. 

Music to tHe Listeninc Ear. Will Earhart. $2.00. Woitmark. 

Must We Starve? Scott Nearing. $2.50. Vanguard. 

Ostrexorr Jewe.ts, Tue. E. Phillips heim. $2.00. Little, Brown. 

Pros_ems 1n Pusitic ScHoot Music. Jacob Kwalwasser. $2.00. Witmark 

Prosrpectinc ror Heaven. Edwin R. bree. $1.75. Viking. 

Riverneap. Robert Hillyer. $2.50. Knopf. 

Sap Inptan. Thames Williamson. $2.00. Harcourt, Brace. 

Satutation, Tue. Sylvia Townsend Warner. $2.50. Viking. 

Serectep Poems. L. A. G. Strong. $2.00. Knopf. 

Secectep Waitincs or James Harpy Dittarv. John F. Slater Fund. 

goamen Inoworven, Tus. 4 S. Fenterviie. $1.25. Holt. 

Sunny UTH AND LDEN est Cook Boox, Ta 
$2.00. Published by the author. a ae eaee Moana, 

Teacuinc Sisters or tHe Hoty Cross, Tue. Harding and More. 

Trat Prostem Cattep THE Mopern Boy. Jerold O'Neill. $2.50. Sears. 
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The Best Short Stories of 1932. Head Tide. The Sheltered 

Life. Faraway. Amos the Wanderer. 

Another year passes, and we have another group of best stories, 
“The Best Short Stories of 1932” (Dodd, Mead. $2.50), edited 
by Edward J. O’Brien, who has been presenting these books since 
1915. These are, for the greater part, the work of young writers 
and youthful publications, for instance, seven of the twenty-five 
are from Story, which Mr. O’Brien characterizes as the “ most 
distinguished short-story magazine in the world.” Many will 
disagree with some of Mr. O’Brien’s choices, but the work is 
useful as indicating the trend of present-day short stories. Un- 
fortunately, there is a lack of humor in the selections, detracting 
from the reader’s enjoyment. “The Yearbook of the American 
Short Story” is included in the volume, containing brief in- 
formation about publishers, authors, and an “ Index of Distinctive 
Short Stories.” 

When publishers announce a new book from the pen of Joseph 
C. Lincoln, readers are assured of something wholesome, clean, 
and thoroughly enjoyable in the form of entertainment. In recom- 
mending it to one’s friends, young or old, there is never any 
necessity of qualifying “buts” or “ifs” or other safeguarding 
phrases. “Head Tide” (Appleton. $2.50) is no exception. Come 
to Wellmouth on old Cape Cod, says Mr. Lincoln, and let me tell 
you all about the factional life and strife of the old Four Cor- 
ners and the growing South Side. Permit me to introduce 
Franklin Cobb, who decides to run the local newspaper on a prin- 
ciple of fair play for all and special privilege for none. And if 
you are inclined to despise the crafty old Judge, the sly old 
Eldridge, the insincere but vivacious Victoria, you will admire 
greatly the guilelessness of Lisa Dodson, the simple, honest charm 
of his daughter, Helen, the manly rugged strength of Captain 
Ermi, the appealing sportsmanship of the influential Captain Bates. 

Ellen Glasgow in “The Sheltered Life” (Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50), writes a clinical love story, an analysis of the different 
specimens of love among a group of Southern neighbors. Eva 
Birdsong realizes her beauty alone has bought her husband’s love; 
her blind love for George Birdsong hides his infidelities under 
shelter of a smile. Jenny Blair Archbald, maturing from ten to 
eighteen, typifies puppy love, not for a beau of matching age 
but for George Birdsong, who is years ahead of her. What plot 
exists results from these three characters striving to “ shelter” 
their real emotions. Those virtues distinguishing Miss Glasgow 
as a novelist again grace her pages: naturally echoing dialogue, 
rounded characterization, flashes of setting that describe the 
mysteries of twilight or the palette glory of skies. Yet a sadness 
creeps into this work giving it a lavender tinge of pessimism, 
dampening its gentle humor. 

The recent revival of interest in romance has been widely 
heralded as a rebirth of idealism and of artistic energy. Unfor- 
tunately for those who professed to see in romance a return to 
hope and the suppressed heroisms of the human spirit, “ Faraway ” 
(Harper. $2.75), by J. B Priestley, is decidedly flat. The ex- 
cellent promise given by Mr. Priestley in “ The Good Companions ” 
and “Angel Pavement” remains unfulfilled in his effort at 
adventure. “Faraway” is a conventional story of the time- 
honored treasure hunt, similar in theme, though much inferior in 
execution, to Robert Louis Stevenson’s “The Wrecker.” Inter- 
estingly written, it contains some of the most appalling British 
jingoism and imperial snobbery. 

Adventure, bright goddess, is the patron of W. B. Maxwell in 
his current novel “ Amos the Wanderer” (Dodd, Mead. $2.00). 
Amos is a good-natured young man who becomes discontented 
with the parochial life of the English provinces. His ambition to 
see the world revealed in steamship bulletins is never realized. 
His ineradicable sympathy for his fellow-beings keeps him in a 
small town where he becomes a local patriarch. There is a happy 
ending. “Amos the Wanderer” is an innocuous piece save for 
the aggravating notion of virtue which is continually obtruded. 
Mr. Maxwell, in common with so many of his compatriots, means 
by goodness good intention plus a certain amount of cheerfulness. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Catholics and the Socialist Party 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your recent editorial entitled “Thomas Bolts His Platform?” 
you arrive at the conclusion that if Mr. Thomas “stands by his 
platform, then Catholics cannot vote for him without repudiating 
their own principles. . . .”. This conclusion, if J understand rightly, 
is based on what you contend is the fundamentally anti-Christian 
spirit of the Socialist party as it exists in this country, and on 
the party platform proposing the organization of all productive 
industry on a State-owned basis. 

Now the Encyclical “ Quadragesimo Anno” explicitly recognizes 
the validity of the principle of State-ownership of productive in- 
dustry. The Holy Father says: “... it is rightly contended that 
certain forms of property must be reserved to the State, since they 
carry with them an opportunity of domination too great to be left 
to private individuals without injury to the community at large.” 
Consequently, in the case of “certain forms of property ” the right 
of private ownership may be denied, in the interest of individual 
and social well being, without contravening any teaching of the 
Church, 

The question immediately arises, how are we to define these 
“certain forms of property”? Where are we to draw the line? 
Roads, bridges, street lighting, water supply, and the mails are 
publicly owned today as a matter of course, although they were 
not always so. There appears to be a constant tendency in society 
to extend the field of public ownership. Supposing a Catholic to 
be in favor of such an extension of public ownership with regard 
to electricity, gas, water power, the railroads, the coal mines, bank- 
ing; the political party which would appeal to his understanding 
in this regard would naturally be the Socialist party. In giving 
his allegiance to that party for the purposes of voting he would 
naturally reserve his right to repudiate some of the extremities 
and some of the principles of the party. 

This is the attitude which Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of 
Westminster, defined in declaring that any Catholic man or woman 
in England “is free to join the political party which makes the 
greatest appeal to his sympathy and understanding.” The Cardinal 
included the Labor party, speaking of it in this fashion: “ Doubt- 
less we shall find therein some whose opinions are not in accord- 
ance with the teaching and principles of the Catholic Church. 
I suppose there are some who say that they are Socialists in the 
technical sense—a thing which no true Catholic can be. Thus here 
too a Catholic is obliged to walk warily, and, while accepting in 
a general sense the policy of the Party to which he belongs, must 
carefully guard himself against any theory or action which con- 
tradicts the teaching of the Church, or which is contrary to the 
dictates of his own conscience. . . .” 

The Cardinal speaks thus notwithstanding the fact that Socialism 
in the technical sense is more menacing to England than to this 
country. So why may not a good Catholic in this country give 
his reserved allegiance to Norman Thomas in the November elec- 
tion? Or, on the contrary, must such a Catholic accept political 
disenfranchisement because the Socialist party is no more actuated 
by religious principles than the Democratic or the Republican 
party, and because it has unfortunately given verbal approval to a 
false but remote and purely hypothetical principle, which neither 
has nor can have any practical reality? 

Washington, D. C. Crarence J. McCane. 

[Our correspondent has overlooked the fundamental reason why 


the Church opposes Socialism. The Encyclical does not uphold 
the validity of State ownership of all industry, or of industry as 
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such, though it does obviously recommend State ownership of 
some industries. It is not, however, State ownership that con- 
stitutes Socialism, but the organization of the State on an in- 
dustrial basis, so that State and productive industry are identified. 
The “line to be drawn” is clear: this or that or another industry 
may be nationalized, if there is serious need; but if industry itself 
is to be socialized, we have Socialism in the sense condemned by 
the Pope. The platform on which Norman Thomas is running is 
clearly and explicitly a program in this condemned sense. More- 
over, in England the case is vastly different. The Labor-party 
platform distinguishes between the ultimate aim of nationalization 
of all industry, and the proximate aim of State ownership of 
some industries. Cardinal Bourne, recognizing in the Labor party 
the existence of a powerful minority which nullified the value of 
the ultimate aims and would most probably become the majority, 
allowed Catholics to vote for Labor on the State-ownership pro- 
gram, especially if they worked within the party for destruction 
of the ultimate aims. No such condition exists in this country.— 
Ed. America.] 


A Catholic Circulating Library 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some time ago you spoke to the readers of your excellent 
Review on the work of the Central Catholic Library in Dublin 
and you expressed the hope that similar libraries be established at 
various centers throughout our country. As a matter of fact the 
Catholic Literature Committee of the Ursuline Academy, Wil- 
mington, Del., seems to be an answer to your call in that we 
have opened a circulating library known as the “ Calvert Library.” 
We have open access to the shelves, and all are welcome. 

Wilmington. Moruer M. AGaTHa. 


Hard Times and Catholic Pupils 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just recently finished reading Father Blakely’s article in 
America for August 27, “A Meditation on Hell.” I quite agree 
with him on all matters stated therein, but there is one point he 
does not mention, that is about Catholic parents who cannot afford 
to send their children to a Catholic school. In these hard times 
there are some parents who are in this predicament. I would 
like to hear Father Blakely’s suggestion. 

In connection with this, there is one particular pastor advising 
his parishioners to send their children to public schools, if they 
cannot afford the tuition in the Catholic school. I myself cannot 
see his idea. I would like to have your opinion on this matter. 

San Antonio. Francis H. Con. ann. 


[According to Canon 1374, “It is for the Bishop of the place 
alone to decide, according to the instructions of the Apostolic See, 
in what circumstances and with what precautions attendance at 
such schools may be tolerated, without danger of perversion to the 
pupils.” Father Blakely’s suggestion is that parents consult their 
Bishop, or the delegate appointed by him to deal with these cases. 
We offer no comment on the “ particular pastor” quoted by Mr. 
Conrand, but it is quite possible that he acted after consulting 
his Bishop—Ed. AMeEnrica.] 


“Parthians, Medes, and Elamites” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The letter of George Alexander in Amertca for September 24 
should be read by every Bishop in America. “The word of God 
needs no oratory in the telling. The simplest telling of it is suffi- 
cient if it can be heard and understood.” The cry in the South- 
west today is for priests who can speak the English language. 
Our Church is called a foreign church because so many of our 
priests speak broken English. How often we hear Catholics say: 
“TI would take non-Catholics to our church, but our pastor speaks 
broken English.” It is passing strange that some American-born 
priests cannot speak decent English. Our seminaries should give 
more attention to sacred eloquence. Recently a man said to me: 
“Our new pastor is a wonderful singer, but his preaching is 
‘punk’.” What the Catholic Church needs are not Carusos but 
priests of the caliber of John England of Charleston and John 
Ireland of St. Paul. These men had messages to deliver and they 
delivered them convincingly. They were understood. How can 
they know unless they be taught? Going therefore teach all nations. 

Texas. A. C, P. 








